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The Week. 


Tue long-expected veto of the Reconstruction bill came on Satur- 
day. It is simply a reiteration of the now familiar argument, that 
Congress has no right to impose on the South any conditions of read- 
mission whatever, save that members of Congress shall be loyal men. 
With extraordinary fatuity, Mr. Johnson still refrains from explaining 
where he himself got the power to impose on the States the abolition of 
slavery and the repudiation of all debts contracted in the interest of 
the rebellion ; and yet he talks of these two conditions as if their con- 
stitutionality were doubted by nobody. He cites also once more the 
resolution of Congress passed in 1861, declaratory of the objects of the 
war, and in which no mention is made of anything except the restor- 
ation of the Union pure and simple, forgetting that this would apply 
to the abolition of slavery just as much as to the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. He draws a horrible picture of the character of the present bill— 
so horrible that it is difficult to see how he can, after such an expres- 
sion of opinion, set about executing it. If it is all he says it is, he will 
be one of the worst and meanest of men if he allows himself to be the 
instrument of putting it in force. Nevertheless, if he does not execute 
it, and execute it fully and effectively, we trust there will be neither 
delay nor hesitation in bringing him to justice. Unpunished nullifica- 
tion of acts of Congress by the Executive would be just as dangerous 
a precedent as sham impeachments for party purposes. We have dis- 
cussed the future more fully elsewhere. 











OnE of the memorable incidents of the close of the session was the 
assault of Messrs, Chandler and Sumner on Mr. McCulloch, for having 
employed in some Southern States assistant assessors who were unable 
to take the required oath.. Mr. McCulloch, we believe, alleges that as 
the law requires the assessors to reside in the county, it was impossible, 
in many instances, to find persons capable of meeting all the require- 
ments of the office—a statement which may or may not be correct— 
though nobody who knows anything of the population of some South- 
ern counties will find in it anything very incredible. As to_the duty 





of the Secretary under such circumstances, opinions will differ. Our 
own is that he ought to have obeyed the law, even if the United States 
lost money by it. The loss of the money is a small matter; but the as- 
sumption of officials on all occasions, small and great, of power to dis- 
pense with the execution of statutes which they find inconvenient, is a 
very great matter. The Senate and House both set a very dangerous 
example in this matter in Senator Patterson’s case last year, But Mr. 
McCulloch’s neglect of duty does not furnish the smallest excuse for 
the kind of attack made on him by Senators Chandler and Sumner. 
When the former of these called him a “liar,” a “ thief,” anda “ pau- 
per,” he not only disgraced himself, which is of no great consequence, 
but he disgraced the Senate and the country as much as it is in his 
power to do. The theory of a good many politicians seems to be that 
being “sound” on reconstruction furnishes a man with a plenary in- 
dulgence for any ruffianism he inclines to, for one may be ruffianly with 
his tongue just as with bludgeon or mud-ball. 





> - — 





Tue Tariff bill, like error, “died among its worshippers,” on 
Saturday, apparently without exciting very deep regret on the part of 
anybody. But the “woollen interest ” was lucky enough to get the 
Bingham bill of last year passed for its benefit at the last moment. The 
Tribune, before the final catastrophe, had been forced into calling 
Congress to give up trying to legislate for “ special interests "—a re- 
markable confession of the folly of its sermonizing during the previous 
half-year. There will be no end to this confusion, jobbery, and disap- 
pointment until Congress agrees to allow experts to draw up a tariff 
bill, based on a principle of some kind, and refuses to listen to lobby- 
ists and to individual members with hobbies. 


— Oop eo 


ConGREss adjourned with great decorum, Messrs. Foster and Colfax 
delivering very graceful valedictory addresses. Mr. Colfax was im- 
mediately elected Speaker of the Fortieth Congress, which met on 
Monday, and the machine is once more in motion, with some new 
wheels, of which the most prominent are General Butler and Mr. John. 
Morrissey. ‘The fine personnel of the latter,” says the New York Times 
reporter, “astonished many who had formed their opinion of him 
based on the popular conception of his character.” We have no doubt 
whatever, that by dint of puffing Mr. Morrissey’s “ personnel,” “ Our 
Washington Correspondent’ will win for him by next fall the well- 
known brevet rank of “a gentleman of fine talents and dignified 
manners,” 





2 
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Mr. James Brooks occupied some time at the opening of the 
new Congress by a characteristic protest against its assembling on 
such notice and in the absence of so many members, several of the 
Northern States not having yet held their elections. His rhetoric was 
very fine, but then his arguments could be so readily made to carry him 
into absurdity, that they did not call for any reply, and got none. It is 
the business of States entitled to representation in Congress to see that 
their representatives are ready when Congress meets, Congress must, 
in fixing when it shall meet, be guided by the state of the country, and 
by nothing else. Any other rule would put it in the power of a small 
number of States to prevent or postpone its meeting at most important 
crises. Besides which, the Constitution provides against all flagrant 
abuse of the power, by ordaining that it shall take a majority of ail 
members to constitute a quornm. 





-— 
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WE publish elsewhere an article on the condition of the Board or 
Education in this city, which we commend to the attention of all who 
are interested either in municipal reform or in education, If the ques- 
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tion were a purely local one, we should not have devoted so much space 
to it. But the fact is that every large city in the Union is following 
more or less rapidly the track of New York in all that relates to‘local 
government, and our experience may be the means of saving others 
many errors and many costly experiments. 


——  -— _ ope 


THE Operation of the Uniform Bankruptcy law will be productive 
of unmixed good at the North, and at the South the good it will do 
will be nearly unmixed. To keep an honest bankrupt who was a rebel 
under disabilities injurious to him and not beneficial to any one else 
would be impolitic and unchristian ; and it will also be necessary to fore- 
go thoughts of vengeance on those insolent robbers who, as soon as the 
war broke out, laughed their Northern creditors to scorn, even taking 
pains, some of them, to write letters informing the helpless Northerner 
that he might collect how hecould. In the North the effect of the bill 
will be to set many respectable men on their legs again and give them 
one more chance. Nor does the law seem to us too hard on the credit- 
or, as was the law of 1842. At any rate, if bankrupts must be, we may 
well enough be glad of uniformity in the system of bankruptcy. That 
is a clear advantage. 





—- @o-—oe  —-— 


Tuer Assembly of this State refused, by a vote of thirty-three to 
ninety, to allow colored men to vote for delegates to the State Conven- 
tion, on the sole ground that such delegates were “ officers ” within the 
meaning of the clause in the Constitution declaring who shall vote for 
“ officers” elected by the people. Yet, on the same day, by a vote of 
sixty-seven to fifty-two, the Assembly voted to exclude unconvicted 
rebels and deserters from voting at the election, although the Constitu- 
tion expressly provides that all white citizens, unconvicted of crime, 
may vote. The inconsistency of the two decisions is almost ludicrous. 
It ought to be clear to any ordinary understanding that the “ officers” 
mentioned in the Constitution are such as act under it. A Congress- 
man is an “ officer,” and, indeed, so is a bank president; but no one 
imagines that the Constitution of this State regulates their qualifica- 
tions or the mode of their election, Neither does it regulate in the 
least the election or qualifications of delegates to 8 convention avowedly 
called to act over and not under it. If they are officers under the Con- 
stitution, they must take the regular oath of office, and swear to support 
the very instrument which they are elected to destroy. 


_ — 
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Mr. Smytue, before he took the collectorship of the port of New 
York, occupied a very high position as a man of honor, and his ep- 
pointment was generally received with great satisfaction, as proof that 
the “ good time” was at hand. But, according to the Congressional 
Committee, no sooner had he got into office than he took to the old 
game of jobbery—converted the “ general order store” into a “plum” 
of corruption, farmed it out to knaves, who were to pay $40,000 or 
$50,000 a year for it, part to Mr. Smythe himself, part to ‘“ Mrs. Perry ” 
—whoever she may be—and part to a son of our respected President, 
Andrew Johnson. The whole revelation is disgusting. If we cannot 
trust men like Mr. Smythe, whom may we trust? The answer is, no- 
body, as long as the present system is continued. Until the public 
service becomes a career to which men devote their lives, the temptation 
to grab all one can during short terms of office will be so strong that 
the purest men will fall victims to it. A man who won't rob, now natu- 
rally finds his position untenable. 





—_——_-_—_ <9 —— 





CrTizens and property-holders residing in Fourth Avenue, above the 
Central Park, have printed an “ Appeal for Protection to Human Lifein 
Fourth Avenue,” which they address to the Legislature, and which we 
sincerely hope may receive a favorable answer. The fact that at this 
late day such an appeal is necessary or possible forbids us to do more 
than hope. The state of affairs disclosed is most disgraceful. The peti- 
tioners say that through the middle of the great thoroughfare above men- 
tioned, dividing it into two parts, which at several points are so narrow 
that vehicles meeting cannot pass each other, thé Harlem Railroad Com- 
pany keeps open a frightful ravine. The cut is of irregular width, 
var ying from forty to fifty feet; its depth below the level of the street 





is in some places ten feet, in others fifty; thesides of it are either left 
unprotected, making it a pitfall for foot-pass@ngers, or are inadequately 
protected by low walls. It/is almost a mile long. One policeman 
makes affidavit that within the last eight years he has assisted in carry- 
ing away the bodies of six persons injured by falling into the tunnel; 
another policeman has been familiar with the place for nine years, and 
in that time has helped to carry off the bodies of from eight to twelve 
persons killed or injured there, and knows of from twelve to twenty 
other persons so injured,a majority of whom were killed. The Harlem 
Railroad Company, the petitioners say, disregards the fact that the 
grand jury of the county of New York have indicted the cut as a 
nuisance ; it resists all applications to remedy the evil ; it uses its over- 
shadowing money influence to prevent justice being done to the public ; 
and openly tramples on the public interests in order to promote its 
own. An executive committee has been appointed, and we wish them 
success in whatever measure they may take to save themselves as pro- 
perty-owners from the injury this corporation inflicts on them, and to 
save the city from a great disgrace. 


Mr. Acassiz delivered the last lecture of ‘his course last week, and 
devoted two hours to a reply to the strictures made on his course in this 
journal and elsewhere, and to the refutation of the Darwinian theory, 
uttering his opinions with great freedom. The submission of such a 
controversy by a scientific man of Mr. Agassiz’s standing to a promis- 
cuous assemblage of two thousand people, of whom perhaps one hun- 
dred had a distinct notion of what it was all about, or what Darwin's 
theory is, was a very curious spectacle. Still more curious were the at- 
tempts of the audience to give some kind of verdict in the matter, by 
applauding whenever they caught a word or phrase which seemed to 
bear hard on the monkeys. It was quite evident that his hearers were 
very ready to have the professor handle the Darwinians even more 
roughly than he did. His manner was perfect, however, and he treated 
his opponents like a gentleman, and would have treated them like a 
philosopher had he stated their position clearly, which he did not. 
But one cannot do everything in two hours. 


-—s 
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Tue subject of the controversy between Agassiz and Owen on the one 
side, and Vogt, Huxley, and Darwin on the other, is one on which it 
has been commonly supposed not more than fifty men—if so many—in 
the world are competent to give an opinion worth listening to. Of find- 
ing anybody, in our time at least, who can say with absolute cer- 
tainty whether there is any foundation for the Darwin theory or not, 
we believe all scientific men, as well as the rest of the public, despair. 
But it is evident we were all mistaken, There is somebody in New 
York who knows that there is nothing in the Darwin hypothesis what- 
ever, and we are glad to say he has been secured as a contributor to the 
Sunday edition of the New York 7imes. On Sunday last he closed 
this tedious controversy by thanking Professor Agassiz for “ completely 
exposing the fallacy, nay, the very absurdity, of the theory thus ad- 
vanced ” (by Huxley and Darwin). 

oo 

Every good man should rejoice—it is not necessary thata man should 
be very good to rejoice—that Governer Swann, of Maryland, has failed 
to get his wages. His fingers were just closing on the senatorship, the 
reward of the services he rendered the rebel party last autumn, and he 
had to draw back his hand, His punishment is sufficient—sufficient 
for vengeance. Evidently it has not brought him to repentance and 
amendment; he has the extreme hardihood to say that the office was 
conferred upon him “ without solicitation or agency on his part ”— 
an assertion requiring an amount of assurance in the man who makes it 
that has rarely been equalled in American political history. Boys in the 
street know that Mr. Swann longed for the senatorship as some men 
have longed for heaven ; that he and his friends and the party to which 
he now belongs became convinced that the U. 8. Senate would unseat 
him ; that therefore he and they were forced to make up their minds 
that he had better hold on to the governorship and keep it out of the 
hands of the Radical Lieutenant-Governor; and that therefore le re- 
signed the senatorship. The talk about its being known that during 
the war Mr. Swann received payments of interest on Confederate bonds 
may possibly be true; probably, though, he held bonds of the State o! 
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Virginia. Virginia after secession resolved that “alien enemies ”— 
meaning American citizens—should not receive the interest on the 
Virginia bonds they held, and it is possible that through the influence 
of his friends in the seceded State Mr. Swann may have practically 
been made an exception to this rule. Of this, however, we know no- 
thing; the loss of the senatorship is sure. Man cannot predict the 
future, or the history of Maryland in the autumn of 1866 might have 
been very different. 


_ 
— 





Tne resolutions about reform introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by the Derby Ministry, and which were received by the country 
with a burst of rage and derision, have been withdrawn, and a bill is 
now promised. What the bill will contain nobody knows, and the 
resolutions were so wildly vague that they afford no data for conjec- 
ture. The last reform demonstration was, in point of numbers and en- 
thusiasm, a failure; but the question presses with such tremendous 
force that all parties are calling for its settlement. The Fenian attempt 
on Chester seems to have been well planned, and only failed owing to 
the usual incident of Irish conspiracies—the appearance of an informer 
on the scene, who put the police in possession of all the details. The 
“rising” in Kerry appears to have consisted in the parading of the 
high-roads and robbing of one or two police stations by a few hundred 
men, who soon took to the woods and mountains, and are now being 
hunted down in detail. The casualties of the struggle consist of one 
policeman wounded. “ The men in the gap” seem to do no better 
than the heroes of Lime Ridge. The commander-in-chief, General 
O'Connor, who was thought to have been captured, is still at large. 
In the meantime, this constant disturbance is driving capital out of the 
island and breaking down industry. The O'Donoghue, we are glad 
to see, is devoting himself heart and soul to the English Reform moye- 
ment, 





-— 
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Iray is passing through a political crisis arising out of the Church 
question. Baron Ricasoli proposed to secularize the immense estates 
of the Church, but, while absolutely confiscating a portion of it, to leave 
in the hands of the clergy, provided it was invested in the public 
funds, a sum estimated by some at $300,000,000, and by others at $400,- 
000,000, free from state control. This would, of course, virtually ren- 
der the Church independent of the State, but it would place the subor- 
dinate clergy at the mercy of Pope and bishops, who are of course no 
friends of the new régime. Now “a free church in a free state,” free 
a thing as it is here, seems to the mass of the Italian liberals to be full 
of danger in Italy, where the main body of the people are grossly igno- 
rant, and are as dependent on the parish priests for political as for re- 
ligious guidance. Whoever paid the priests would, the liberals believe, 
really govern the people. Therefore, considerable hostility had sprung 
up in the Parliament towards the ministry, when a confessedly illegal 
step on Baron Ricasoli’s part, though there was perhaps some excuse 
to be found for it in the circumstances of the case, in prohibiting public 
meetings in Venetia, where the opposition to the Church measure ran 
very high, brought matters to a crisis. A vote of want of confidence 
in the ministry was passed by 136 to 104. The ministers resigned, dis- 
solved Parliament, and “ went to the country.” The elections are now 
pending, and the new Parliament will meet March 22. The liberals 
seek the complete appropriation of the Church property and the pay- 
ment of the clergy by yearly salaries, as state functionaries, as in 
France. 





_ = 
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A DEBATE on Crete has occurred in the English Parliament, in 
which the tide seemed to run strongly against the Turks; but Mr. La- 
yard took up the cudgels for them and defended them vigorously, much 
in the style in which James Brooks used to defend the poor white man 
against the abolitionists, before the war. The general opinion seemed 
to be that the Turks have had about as much sympathy and assistance 
from England as they deserved, and that the Christians were now en- 
titled to a little of both. Lord Stanley’s despatches, which recom- 
mended moderation to the Porte, were generally approved, and Lord 
Stanley himself foreshadowed a policy of non-interference, 





THE FREEDMEN. 


Tue Legislature of Tennessee has provided by law for a common- 
school system for the State without distinction of color. It is not per- 
haps an obvious, but it is an entirely truthful remark, that the blacks 
would never have been embraced in this provision except for the pre- 
vious experiment and example of freedmen’s schools, sustained by the 
benevolence of the North, in every part of Tennessee. In them the 
capacity of the negro and his ambition to get knowledge have been 
for ever established; and they have also proved themselves here, as 
noted by Superintendent Tomlinson in South Carolina, the handmaids 
of civilization, and restored public order. The patient and obscure 
toiling of three years has wrought this great revolution in Tennessee. 
The Philadelphia society alone, aided for the last eighteen months by 
that at Pittsburg, has effected and sustained seventeen distinct educa- 
tional organizations, five of which are normal classes for the prepara- 
tion of colored teachers, besides an orphan asylum at Nashville; and 
has distributed more than $10,000 worth of supplies, clothing, and 
fuel. At Murfreesboro’, says a very high authority, “there is scarcely 
a department of culture, whether social, literary, or religious, which 
has not received an impetus from our teachers ;” and the same might 
be said of the other stations, as indeed at Stevenson : ‘“ The teacher is 
an adviser of the colored people in everything.” ‘ Gradually, we are 
reaching the parents through the children.” 


—We understand that the N. Y. Branch of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, having together with the Pennsylvania 
Branch borne the chief burden of the schools in the District of Colum- 
bia, will presently withdraw its teachers and its care from all but 
a single school. This action is the result in part of the charge imposed 
upon the District by Congress of furnishing to blacks and whites 
equally the benefits of education; in part, of the suffrage which the 
blacks have obtained, admitting them to the control of their own des- 
tiny ; and especially of the mental and moral improvement in the col- 
ored people which has been brought about in its own province by the 
New York association. 

—Mr. Johnson, believing what he would like to have true, accuses 
Congress of forcing the suffrage upon the freedmen. He has more than 
once been refuted by his adopted State, and on this new issue he is 
again. “Large and enthusiastic conventions of the colored people,” 
says a private letter from Tennessee, dated March 2, “are being held 
in various portions of the State, and resolutions adopted indicating 
that they will vote in the coming election the way they shot *°—which 
means point-blank against their late oppressors. 

—U,. 8. Commissioner Foster issued, on the 27th ult., warrants for 
the arrest of five magistrates of the Corporation Court of Norfolk, for 
refusing colored testimony two days before, in violation of the Civil 
Rights act. On the ist inst. he decided that they had acted illegally, 
and bound them over in $1,500 each to appear before the District Court 
on the 13th. 

—The Supreme Court of Alabama has decided that the emancipa- 
tion proclamation did not take effect in that State till May, 1865. 

—Sixty Catholic priests have arrived in New Orleans, to open 
schools for the freedmen. 

—Secretary McCulloch has made a colored messenger of the Treas- 
ury a clerk, after he had passed the usual examination. He was edu- 
cated at Oberlin. A not unfriendly writer says, “It must not be sup- 
posed that his elevation has made him at all giddy(!). On the 
contrary, he is, as he has always been, humble,” etc., etc. 

—In his speech on the Military Reconstruction bill, Feb. 19, Senator 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, said : 


“ The Civil Rights bill passed in the spring of 1866. I havea partial list of outrages 
and murders perpetrated in the rebel States since the passage of that act, officially re- 
ported. All admit that the cases officially reported make but a small portion of the 
outrages or murders committed. From April to December, in Virginia, 18 murders 
and 105 burglaries in one county alone; in North Carolina, 15 murders of freedmen were 
committed, and 86 outrages—some of the number were assaults with intent to kill; im 
South Carolina, 29 murders and 64 outrages; in Georgia, 79 murders ; in Mississippi, 
34 murders ; in Kentucky, 19 murders; in Texas, 74 murders, and 10 mortally wounded. 
Since the passage of the Civil Rights law, 375 murders of freedmen have been ¢»™- 
mitted in the rebel States, and 536 outrages. These outrages and murders were offict- 
ally reported, and the victims ef the Memphis riot and the New Orleans massacre are 
tot included.” 
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Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Tre Essex Institute, the well-known Natural History Society of 
Salem, Massachusetts, which was recently the recipient of some of Mr. 
Peabody’s bounty, has commenced the publication of a popular illus- 
trated monthly magazine of natural history. It is called The American 
Naturalist, and gives forty-eight octavo pages of articles, beside twelve 
more devoted to brief reviews, proceedings of societies, correspondence, 
and the like. The first number for March has been issued, and contains 
the beginning of an exceedingly interesting paper by Mr. E. 8. Morse, 


on “ The Land Snails of New England,” with a plate, The other lead- 
ing articles are “ The Volcano of Kilanea in 1864-5,” by W. T. Brigham, 


Ll —————— ee 





Five guineas entitles its donor to a large royal octavo copy on What. 
man’s thickest white ribbed paper—fifty copies only printed. For the 
octavo copies, uniform with the publications of the Early English 
Text Society, the subscription will be one guinea to all members of 
that society, and two guineas to those not members. The work wil] 
be printed by Spottiswoode & Co., and will be in four volumes, of 
about 1,400 pages in all. This country should raise at least £50 to ge. 
cure from loss the gentleman who procured the manuscript, Prof 
Child; and for a work of such value it ought to raise much more. 
—At the same places will be received subscriptions for the publica. 
tions of the Early English Text Society—one guinea a year. No go- 
ciety deserves better support than this, and none has done so much for 
English literature in the same space of time. The membership of the 
society has increased in three years from 145 to 420, and the number 


with a wood-cut; “ The Fossil Reptiles of New Jersey ;” “The Ameri- | Of texts yearly printed from four to eleven. The publications for 1864 
can Silk-worms;” and “ Winter Notes of an Ornithologist,” by J. A. | and 1865 are entirely out of print, except a few sets in the hands of 


The editor is Alpheus J. Packard, Jr., in connection with Ed- 
It is in- 


Allan. 
ward 8. Morse, Alpheus Hyatt, and Frederick W. Putnam. 
tended to make it a popular magazine, easily understood by persons 
who have devoted little or no attention to the niceties of scientific 
phraseology, capable of arousing the attention of the young to the life 
going on around them, and able to take advantage of, and rightly 
direct, the enthusiasm for natural history that has of late years been 
growing in this country. The price of the magazine is three dollars 
per year. 

—The new Aldine series of the English poets has finally been issued 
by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. It is comprised in fifty-two volumes foolscap 
octavo. Two hundred and fifty sets were printed on large paper before 
stereotyping, of which one hundred only were sold to this country, all 
of them to Mr. R. H. Johnston, of 64 Nassau Street. The series has 
been re-edited by competent editors, though few changes have been 
made in the text of any but the Chaucer. The Spenser is a reprint of 
Mr. J. Payne Collier's text, and is in a smaller type than the @her 
volumes. The Chaucer is by far the best work. The text follows 
exactly the Harleian manuscript, and there are added a valuable intro- 
duction on the language and versification of the poet by the editor, Mr. 
Richard Morris, a life of Chaucer by Sir Harris Nicolas, and a glossary. 
It is a matter of great regret that the plan of the publishers did not 
allow Mr. Morris to append any collations of the text and various read- 
ings. Three hitherto unpublished short poems are included in this 
edition: “ tas Prima,” the blessings of the early time when war was 
not, when men ate mast and haws, drank water, and slept 

** On grasse or levys in parfite joy and quiete ;” 
“ Leaulte vaut Richesse,” from a Scotch copy, two stanzas; and “ Pros- 
perity,” eight lines, concluding with 


‘** There is no more perilouse pestilence 
Than hie astate gevin unto schrewis.”’ 


The first of these does not seem to be in the condition Chaucer left it. 


—For the last few years there has been a great demand in this 
country for large-paper copies of books; and the reprinting of old 
books and tracts has been carried to a great extent, more to satisfy the 
demand of collectors for handsomely-printed large-paper books than 
for any better reason. So eagerly are such books sought for that almost 
any old tract or squib, even if almost worthless, always repays a hand- 
some profit on the cost of reprinting. Do these wealthy and liberal 
collectors ever reflect how much real good they might do for the cause 
of learning by assisting in publishing the old manuscripts of which the 
English libraries are full? No one that has yet been published has 
failed to throw some useful light on the early history of our common 
language. We have previously spoken in this paper of the publication 
of the original manuscript of Percy’s “ Reliques,” the first part of 
which will soon be ready for delivery. We learn from Mr. F. J. Furni- 
vall, from whom we published a letter last week, that arrangements 
have recently been made by which subscriptions will be received by 
Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt, Scribner, Welford & Co., of New York; 
Messrs. Dutton & Co., of Boston; and Megsrs. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia. The subscriptions are of four classes. Subscriptions of 
ten guineas will entitle the subscribers to large-paper copies, on quarto 
sheets of thick toned French ribbed paper—fifty copies only printed, 
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Messrs, Lippincott & Co., but will probably be reprinted. During this 
year, 1867, if funds enough are supplied, thirty-two texts can be 
printed. Of these, three have already left the press and are issued 
to members; seven more are in press; and thirteen more are ready to 
go to press at a month’s notice. Among them are “The Romance of 
Partenay or Lusignen ;” “ Dan Jon Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of 
S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces in the Northern Dialect ;” a col- 
lection of tracts on meals and manners, the fullest yet published, 
“ Palladius on Husbondrie: the Earliest English Poem on Husbandry ;” 
Mirk’s “ Duties of a Parish Priest,” in verse; ‘‘ Cursor Mundi ;” and 
the earliest version of Piers Plowman, from the earliest MS. These 
books can never again be bought so cheaply, and every one of them 
throws valuable light on English history and the English language. 
They are edited gratuitously by the very best English scholars. 

——Mr. Samuel Porter, long connected with the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., and now of the National Deaf-Mute Col- 
lege, Washington, has published, through Messrs. B. Westermann & 
Co., an essay on “ The Vowel Elements of Speech.” The paper first 
appeared in The American Journal of Science and Arts; and in it Mr, 
Porter sets forth a new system of the vowel sounds, accordant with 
the mode of their formation by the organs, and not arranged, as most 
others are, by the degrees of openness and closeness of the vowels. 
After a complete discussion of the manner and place of production of 
the vowel sounds, the author investigates to some extent the received 
theories of the difference between vowels and consonants, The paper 
is important and interesting not only to all students of phonology, but 
to teachers of elocution and of singing, and al! who train in any way 
the human voice. 

—The untiring efforts of Mr. A. R. Spofford to secure for the library 
of Congress, which is under his charge, the extensive historical collec- 
tion of Col. Peter Force, have been completely successful. We pre- 
sume since the national library was founded there has been no addition 
to it at all approaching this in value, and it ought to be the cause of 
general gratulation that the views of the owner and the librarian as to 
its proper destination have been adopted by Congress, and the liberal 
offer accepted without higgling. 

—When M. Charles Nisard prepared for the press the second 
edition of his “ Histoire des Livres Populaires,” he intended to adda 
third volume on the subject of songs. He, however, yielded to the 
objections of his publisher, and reserved the subject for a distinct 
work, which he has now given us, entitled ‘“‘ Les Chansons Populaires 
chez les Anciens et chez les Francais.” Though the author traces the 
history of popular songs among the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, lie 
principally occupies himself with those of France. He gives many 
characteristic specimens, fro1i the couplets which Taillefer recited at 
the battle of Hastings, to the ‘“‘ Mazarinades,” and “ Recueil de Maure- 
pas.” The whole of the second volume is taken up with an account of 
contemporary songs, among which may be found the famous * Eh, 
Lambert !” “Le Sire de Framboisy,” and some of the still more 
famous ballads of Mademoiselle Thérése. A new edition of ‘“ Barsaz- 
Breiz, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne” has just been published by 
the Vicomte de la Villemarqué, to which the editor has added several 
new features, besides about a dozen pieces hitherto unpublished. He 
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gives in every instance a modern French translation of the songs, with | with which it is there associated. By simple lixiviation with water all 


a commentary. The tunes of the most remarkable ballads are printed at these salts may be readily removed from the charcoal, to be subse- 
the end of the volume. A German Song-Book of the sixteenth century | quently separated from one another by crystallization; the final com- 
has lately been published, with introduction and glossary, by Karl mercial products are remarkably free from color and are of unusual 


Gédecke and Julius Tittmann. 
sixteenth-century poets published by Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 


It is the first volume of a series of | purity. 


It is noteworthy that even the small percentage of bromine 
compounds which sea-weeds contain is saved by the new process, and 


—A very remarkable letter has been received by the French Minis-| that for the first time in the history of the chemical arts bromine is 


ter of Public Instruction from M. Lejean, who has been sent by the | 
Government of France on a journey of scientific exploration to India | 


obtained from this source upon a commercial scale, 
The products of distillation, which pass off from the retorts in which 


and the Persian Gulf. His letter is dated from Abushehr, a seaport ‘the sea-weed is heated, are condensed in suitable receivers, and re- 
on the east coast of the Persian Gulf. Among many other singular | worked for ammoniacal salts, oils, naphtha, tar, and so forth. The char- 


and interesting discoveries, he reports that he has discovered several 
pre-Sanskrit languages (langues paléo-ariennes), “ still spoken between 


! 
| filtering water and disinfecting sewage it is said to be a good substitute 


Kashmir and Affghanistan by mountain tribes,” which bear a closer | 


coal left after the removal of the salts is sold as a deodorizer, For 


for bone charcoal, and to cost but a quarter of the price of the latter 


resemblance to the old languages of Europe than the Sanskrit itself. | *Tticle. 


Astatement so remarkable needs strong confirmation. He says further | = 


that he has followed “step by step” the voyage of Nearchus, the 
admiral of Alexander, who explored this coast in B.c. 325, and has 
discovered traces of him. He has also found two ruined cities of the 
Persepolitan period near Abushehr—Mesambria, now Ruhil, and the 
Hieramitis of Nearchus, the present Gheramita, 


~~ 


SCIENTIFIO, 

IMPROVED MEANS or Obrarntna IopinE.—As new processes of 
manufacture are gradually discovered and applied in the various de- 
partments of the so-called useful arts, and old materials come to receive 
new uses, it often happens that long-established methods become sud- 
denly impracticable or unprofitable under the stress of new competi- 
tions, Thorough revisions of old processes, and sometimes fundamental 
alterations in great industries, are thus necessitated by a force of circum- 
stances which no prerogative or routine, though of the stiffest, can 
resist. 








As illustrating this proposition, certain recent improvements in the 
manufacture of iodine are worthy of notice. Indeed, the whole history 
of the kelp industry, as practised upon the coasts of Scotland and Ire- 
land, is worth recalling, because of the curious changes through which 
this branch of industry has passed. 

The fused ashes obtained by incinerating various sea-weeds, and the | 
alkaline salts obtained by bleaching these ashes, were formerly much | 
used in England for making soap and glass. Before the discovery of | 
the modern method of obtaining soda-ash from sea-salt, and so long as | 
heavy import duties were imposed upon barilla and other foreign 
alkalies, the preparation of ashes from sea-weeds, or ke/p, as this ash | 
was termed, was carried on in many localities with profit, simply for | 
the sake of the alkali which the ashes contain. It has been estimated | 
that the annual product of kelp in Great Britain was at one time as | 
high as 25,000 tons. But, as new sources of alkali were discovered anc | 
as the duty upon the foreign article was reduced, the manufacture of | 
kelp was gradually given up. It would, in fact, probably have disap- | 
peared from among the arts but for the discovery that from sea-weeds | 


FELTON’S GREECE, ANCIENT AND MODERN." 

Four courses of lectures on ancient and modern Cireece, delivered before 
the Lowell Institute by the late President Felton, have been edited and 
published in two handsome octavos. To his friends—and no man had more 
or warmer friends—they will be an acceptable memento ; 
public, it is not perhaps too much to claim, with the preface, * that the work 


as regards the 


fills in our literature a place not before occupied, and that it will render es- 
sential service to that cause of liberal culture to which the author's whole 
life was consecrated.” Mr. Felton was an enthusiast by nature, and had the 
good fortune to be able to devote his life to the one study for which he had 
the heartiest love. He was a man, too, who never grew old in spirit, and 
there is nothing factitious or exaggerated in the enthusiasm that these lee- 
tures manifest. All he says, he felt; and it cannot be but that so genuine 
an ardor—one, too, which is kindled by an object worthy of it—will be im- 
parted to his readers. We look, therefore, tor solid good from the book, 
Classical studies are not likely to retain the disproportioned rank in our 
schemes of liberal education which the superstitious reverence of our fathers 
assigned them. Nothing is more certain than that a mighty revolution is 
now going on with regard to them; but there is danger that in this reac- 
tion they will be deprived of the consideration which rightfully belongs to 
them. We welcome, therefore, a work at once of real scholarship and real 
humanity, which we are sure cannot fail to attract and enlighten the minds 
with which it comes in contact, and to give to many a new sense of the true 


value of the classics. 
These lectures, differing in their special subjects, illustrate very well, in 
the several courses, the capabilities of the popular lecture as a means of in 


struction, and the limitations which it should be under as regards choice 


of topics. The first course, on ‘‘ The Greek Language and Poetry,” we think 
| the least valuable and satisfactory of all, and for the reason that its subject 


is that least adapted to this form of treatment. Literature cannot be taught 
by talking about it, because its peculiar value consists in the special form in 
which we find it; we must know it at first hand in order to Avow it at all. 
Lectures on the literature of a nation or a period cannot, therefore, be of 
much service to any but those already somewhat familiar with that litera 
ture, and to them by teaching them to understand and appreciate better 
what they already know. Lectures on Shakespeare, Milton, the dramatists, 
the essayists—all these are useful to an ordinarily well-educated audience, 





the important chemical and medicinal agent iodine can be more cheaply | But popular lectures on Greek literature are of a different order, because 
obtained than from any other source. Having thus come in to aid the | this subject lies outside the range of tastes and interests of those who listen 
declining kelp industry, the manufacture of iodine inherited, as it were, | +5 them. They are delivered to an audience of cultivated people, to be sure, 
the old processes of the kelp-burner. Up to the present time the manu- | q}] of whom have heard of Homer, no doubt, and many of whom have read 
facture of iodine seems to have been conducted upon the alkali-makers’ ' traditions of him, but to most of whom the names of Pindar, Simonides, 
plan, in spite of the fact that iodine has long been by far the most | schylus, and Sophocles are mere names, if known at all. You cannot 
valuable ingredient of the kelp, and the one for which the sea-weeds | give an audience which is at the highest point of culture in other respects, 
have really been worked. but ignorant in this, any knowledge of these great poets that is worth hav- 
Mr. Stanford, in his patent process, now employed upon some of the | ing by merely talking about them, aay MP than you can describe the 
Scottish islands, does away altogether with the preparation of kelp, | Dresée2 Madonna so the Venus of Milo af 80 who had pares gaan ” e 
Starting with the natural product, sea-weed, he endeavors to save all have no doubt Mr. Felton’s audiences enjoyed the lectures highly, and —_ 
the useful ingredients which this raw material contains. Instead of | home feeling that they had learned something ; but, after all, what had they 
Troastin burni he dried -weed high 4. 3 : learned but names? An evening spent in the careful reading of Mrs. Brown- 
Leth gyn, Maubggreteguoggedllen plas. aagge eg the | ; rs ‘ Prometheus,” and another of Schlegel’s lectures on the Greek drama, 
open air, and so destroying the organic matter and losing a very con- | ne ee ‘ af" % » if incomplete, no- 
i : Se Be ee see : will give a person wholly ignorant of Greek an accurate, if incom| ; 
quate yd oe ee. i td is dissipated under such COn-| tion of this wonderful and characteristic branch of literature; but general 
’ ply distills the dried weed at a low red heat io iron | lectures will never do it, 
retorts. By operating in this manner there is obtained, as a residue in | ' ss 
originally veecees Payout Charcoal containing the whole of the iodine | yy gc petet, Lith ne Preient of Uarvare Vaveriy in trovorunes,” Bak 
present in the sea-weed, together with the various alkali salts 
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The second course, on “The Life of Greece,” is, on the other hand, the 
best of the four, and for the same reason, that its subject is best fitted to be | 


treated in this manner. More than this, Mr. Felton was pre-eminently the 
man to doit. Only a man who is as keenly alive as he was to all that was 
going on about him could enter so heartily as he has done into the life of a 
bygone age, and put together, out of the fragmentary notices that have 
come down to us, so charming a picture of it as that which he has here 
presented us. 

The course upon “ The Constitutions and Orators of Greece ” is excelient, 
especially the last lectures, where the orators, from Lydias down, are de- 
scribed and compared. ‘The development of the Athenian constitution is 
not so distinctly traced as we could desire. The author did not excel in 
political analysis ; and while the lectures on Solon, Clisthenes, and especially 
Pericles, state clearly enough the special changes which they introduced, 
and, above all, present us with glowing portraitures of the statesmen them- 
selves, we fail to find a well-digested account of the growth of the constitu- 
tion as a whole ; in especial, the share taken in its development by Themis- 
tocles and Aristides has hardly justice done it. Neither can we believe that 
the early institutions of the Greeks are treated as they would have been had 
Maine’s “ Ancient Law” appeared before the preparation of these lectures. 
It is hardly too much to say that this great work has revolutionized the 
study of the primitive institutions of Greece and Rome, and that eny book 
written before it must seem superficial and defective upon points that its 
masterly discussions have made commonplaces to us. 

It is in the last course of lectures (the third in order of preparation, but 
the last in this arrangement), upon “ Modern Greece,” that we find most that 
is new and characteristic and the fruit of special preparation ; for the others, 
his life-work was the preparation. Mr. Felton returned from his visit to 
Greece brimming over with enthusiasm, and these lectures were a genuine 
labor of love. It vexes us, however, to find so much space devoted to repeti- 
tions of matter contained in the other courses, and to the wearisome and 
unedifying chronicles of the Middle Age, which latter we might much better 
be left to look up for ourselves in Gibbon—space which we grudge, feeling 
that it might have been filled with those graphic pictures of Grecian life 
and travel of the present day which Mr. Felton knew so well how to draw, 
with more detailed accounts of the leading men of Greece now living, and 
especially of the elements of political society throughout the kingdom. Mr. 
Felton has not done for us here all that he had it in his power to do, and 
that we should have been grateful to him for doing. Still, this course con- 
tains much valuable information, well arranged and well stated, which is 
peculiarly acceptable to us just now that the Grecian question is again 
becoming prominent. 

On all disputed questions Mr. Felton is pre-eminently a Philhellene ; and 
he defends his positions so chivalrously and eloquently as to make us wish— 
as we are nothing loth—that he may be right. Still, the impartial judg- 
ment needs more data than he has given us. The lively picture, for in- 
stance (Vol. II., p. 315), of “a Greek professor in a Greek university lectaring 
to two hundred Greeks, in the Greek language, to prove that the Greeks 
were Greeks, and not Slavonians”—this picture after all carries hardly 
more weight with it as an argument than the easily conceivable one of a 
Gallic professor in Lutetia, say, lecturing in Latin to his audience of Romani, 
and claiming descent from Romulus. We can conceive of a language 
changing hands on the spot as well as by colonization. We should be glad 
to believe in the Hellenic descent of the modern Greeks, but the argument 
is not complete. “The Slavonians,” says Mr. Felton, p. 313, “are light- 
haired, blond-complexioned, and blue-eyed; the Greeks have dark hair, 
brown complexions, and sparkling black eyes.” But in Vol. L., p. 281, Ada- 
mantius, a writer of the fifth century, is quoted as describing the Greeks as 
having “white skin, soft yellow hair, liquid eyes of dark blue or azure ;” 
and on p. 292, Diczearchus, who wrote in the fourth century before Christ, is 
quoted as describing the women of Thebes as having yellow hair. Wesub- 
mit—unwilling as we are to yield the point—that the modern Greeks have 
more resemblance to the Slavonians whom we have seen in Bohemia and 
Carniola than to their putative ancestors as described by Adamantius. 

Of more vital and immediate interest is the question whether the Greeks 
have the qualities demanded for political success in these days, such as 
would entitle them to inherit the throne of Constantinople when it shall fall 
vacant. The events which followed immediately upon their glorious revo- 
lution, the reactionary government of Capo d’Istria and his assassination, 
the revolt of Navromichales, the insurrection in Hydra, the double govern- 
ment after the death of Capo d'Istria, and the fizht in the streets of Argos— 
all these events, as related by Mr. Feiton, read like a page out of the his- 
tery of the Mexican Republic, and seem to indicate an incapacity for orderly 
self government, On the other hand, the local municipal governments 


which exist throughout Greece, having come down from a former age, are 
the best-—-we may almost say the only—basis for a free government, and, it 
would seem, ought to have been allowed to do for Greece what the similar 


institutions have done within our day for Italy. If the two pillars of democ. 
|racy are universal education and local self-government, the Greeks have 
| both of these, and, repulsive as is the picture of intrigue and corruption, 


mean ambition and selfishness, in King Otho’s court, we do not know that 
it is worse than in the court of certain of the Georges of England—shall we 
say than under certain of the Presidents of the United States of even more 
recent date? Not many nations would choose to be judged of by their 
politicians. 

If the second course of lectures (delivered in 1853) had been written ten 
years later, we doubt whether Mr. Felton would have spoken of “ Aristotle’s 
Politics ” in precisely the terms which he uses (pp. 479-84). In 1853 we of the 
North were timid and compromising ; we half believed that the great battle 
we were called upon to fight might at least be put off to another generation ; 
we had no faith in our own democracy. The South, on the other hand, had 
been taught by “ Aristotle’s Politics ” a hearty contempt for our democracy 
and a hearty belief in its own institution of slavery ; this great treatise had 
no unimportant influence in bringing about the rebellion. It is not, per. 
haps, too much to claim for “ Aristotle’s Politics” that it is the most pro. 
found treatise in existence on political science ; but we cannot concede—and 
Mr. Felton would not concede were he living now—that the experience of 
the petty commonwealths of Greece, even when expounded by such a 
master, “ exhausted the subject.” Indeed, in the third course, delivered six 
years later, he gives in detail Aristotle’s views on slavery, and attempts to 
show that this institution was only recognized, not justified, by him—a tacit 
confession that Aristotle made a mistake on this question. 

The lectures bear evident marks of the rapidity—we do not say haste, 
much less carelessness—with which they were written. There is no effort 
at compression and logical exactness of style—this would have spoiled them 
for the purposes of the lecture. We cannot doubt that if the author had 
himself prepared them for the press, they would have been materially im- 
proved in these qualities; or, rather, he would perhaps have recast them, 
conscious that the style of a spoken lecture is not suited to a printed book, 
and given them the form of a treatise, more systematic in arrangement and 
exhaustive in treatment. 


a _ 
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THE TENT ON THE BEACH.* 


SPEAKING of himself in a part of his latest volume, Mr. Whittier de- 
scribes himself as 





(eis 2 2 =) 2. Oe 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill.”’ 
But he says that he never forgot his first love : 


“ For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do, 
He heard the fitfal music still 
Of winds that out of dreamland blew. 
The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down ; 
Along his task-field weird processions swept, 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped. 


* The common air was thick with dreams,— 
He told them to the toiling crowd; 
Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang in his ear he sang aloud ; 
In still, shut pen on windy capes, 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes, 
And, as the grey old shadows prompted him, 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their legends grim.” 

As for the homeliness of some of his rhymes, it is almost proverbial, and 
this last book is not free from the familiar Yankeeisms the presence of which 
in the work of such a man is unaccountable on any other supposition than 
that he has deliberately decided to continue using them. Mr. Whittier has 
been frequently spoken to about such blemishes as making “ accidents” 
rhyme with “evidence,” “ war” with “law,” and other faults not quite so 
striking, but quite as avoidable and culpable and exasperating. In other 
particulars, his description of himself as a poet is equally accurate. Not that 
it is necessary to agree with him wholly in the implied depreciation of 
what he styles his crank-work ; to us it seems not doubtful that the greater 
part of his other writing in verse will always be considered inferior to his 
political poetry. Except when he is painting New England life, and not 
always even then, his muse is never so kind to him as when, hot with right- 
eous indignation, he is working in that same opinion-mill, doing good which 
he need not blush and need not be surprised to find fame. 


*““The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems, By John Greenleaf Whittier” 








Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. Fp. 179. 
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More than once, of late, he has seemed to express a regretful feeling ing in the mofal and religious truths and theories which are a necessary 


that his life had not been devoted to poetry pure and simple. 
regret that we can hardly share; that we could hardly share even if 


his fellow-countrymen of to-day and of the future were not and were tent, and the last stanza of what was seen from it. 


not to be his debtors for the great aid his pen has given to every 

ood cause. For, to our mind, his genius seems to be not of the kind 
which might have been expected to achieve great successes in other and 
higher walks of poetry than those in which it has been employed. Its dis- 
tinguishing marks are strength of moral feeling, depth of religious feeling, 
which, however, never gets beyond thecontrol of his reason, much tenderness 
of sentiment, a very good but not the very best eye for nature. And the 
man endowed with these gifts is a man of perfect sincerity and uprightness, 
simple and above suspicion of artifice of any kind. But he is too little 
sensuous, humor is wanting to him, and he is not a poet rich in imagination. 
So one reads him, and gets an impression of a certain aridness of nature; 
when one remembers his kindliness and noble philanthropy, it seems like a 
sin to say 80, yet that impression he does produce. For instance, think of 
him and Keats together, or him and Coleridge, and one can imagine either 
of the others rapt at “ sight of Proteus rising from the sea,” and him strug- 
gling for a moment with a tendency to look on all Greek gods with reprehen- 
sion a8 heathens. Sympathy with what lies much beyond the range of New 
Englandish thought we do not find ourselves expecting of him. We submit 
that great success in the pursuit of poetry of the less exalted kinds, fan- 
ciful, imaginative, sympathetic, musical, is hardly attainable by a poet 
of whom one may make the assertion we have permitted ourselves to make 
regarding Whittier. It is an assertion which we think will receive assent. 
As for the more splendid triumphs of imagination, they are for few to think 
ofattempting. We are glad, then, and we think the poet not unfortunate, 
but fortunate, that in the anti-slavery cause he found a theme to rouse into 
fervor his moral feelings ; and that now in his age, when memory can aid 
his powers with the charm she is able to fling over the past, he has had 
time to write for us his beautiful ‘ Snow-Bound,” a poem the secret of 
whose beauty lies partly in the faithfulness with which the details of the 
farm-house life are drawn, and partly in the soft and tender lights which 
memory throws over the picture. For thus while doing most for man, he 
has done best for himself. 

As most of our readers are, we dare say, already well aware—for the 
volume has been in the bookstores a fortnight— The Tent on the Beach” 
tells how Mr. Whittier, during the heats of the summer vacation, camped 
out on the sea-shore, somewhere in Eastern Massachusetts, with two of his 
friends. These, we suppose it is no harm to say, were Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
“the traveller,” 


** So travelled there was scarce a land 
Or people left him to exhaust,” 


and Mr. James T. Fields, the “ lettered magnate lording o’er an ever-widen- 
ing realm of books ””—who in Mr. Whittier’s description appears thus: 


**He knew each living pundit well, 
Ceuld weigh the gifts of him or her, 

And well the market value tell 
Of poet and philosopher. 
But if he lost, the scenes behind, 

Somewhat of reverence vague and blind, 
Finding the actors human at the best, 
No readier lips than his the good he saw confessed. 


‘** His boyhood fancies not outgrown, 
He loved himself the singer's art ; 
Tenderly, gently, by his own 
He knew and Jadged an author's heart. 
No Rhadamanthine brow of doom 
Bowed the dazed pedant from his room; 
And bards, whose name is legion, if denied, 
Bore off alike intact their verses and their pride, 


** Pleasant it was to roam about 
The lettered world as he had done, 
And see the lords of song without 
Their singing robes and garlands on. 
With Wordsworth paddle Kydal mere, 
Taste rugged Elliott’s home-brewed beer, 
And with the ears of Rogers, at fourscore, 
Hear Garrick’s buskined tread and Walpole’s wit once more.”’ 

After the friends and the poet himself are introduced, the sights and 
sounds of the camping place—the knot of picnickers, the gunner in the marsh, 
the pair of lovers, the flight of sea-fowl, the gathering of the fog—are just 
touched upon, not described with the fond elaboration with which the inte- 
rior of the farm-house was painted for us in the winter idyl for which this 
summer idyl is in some sort a companion. The poem hastens on to one 
evening when the two friends, by-and-by joined, it would seem, by a “ fair 
singer” from a neighboring tent, sat listening to some pieces which the 
poet read them, they in turn making their comments, the remarks of the 
Traveller being generally artistic, those of the Man of Books jocose, while the 
lady exhibits a religious turn of thought which furnishes occasion for bring- 





| 
| 





It is a! part of Mr. Whittier’s poems. 


The first stanzas which follow will give a notion of what was said in the 
As for what was sung 
there, it was “The Dead Ship of Harpswell,” “The Palatine,” “The 
Brother of Mercy,” “The Maids of Attitash,” ‘ Kallundborg Church,” and 
other pieces with which 7’e Atlantic Monthly has made the public familiar: 


** * Pray,’ said the Man of Books, ‘give o’er 
A theme teo vast for time and place. 
Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 
Your hobby at his old free pace. 
But let him keep, with step discreet, 
The solid earth beneath his feet. 
In the great mystery which around us lies, 
The wisest is a fool, the fool heaven-helped is wise.’ 


** The Traveller said: ‘If songs haye creeds, 
Their choice of them let singers make: 
But Art vo other sanction needs 
Than beauty for its own fair sake. 
It grinds not in the mill of use, 
Nor asks for leave, nor begs excuse ; 
It makes the flexile laws it deigus to own, 
And gives its atmosphere its color and its tone. 


*** Confess, old friend, your austere school 
Has left your fancy little chance ; 
You square to reason’s rigid rule 
The flowing outlines of romance. 
With conscience keen from exercise, 
And chronic fear of compromise, 
You check the free play of your rhymes, to clap 
A moral underneath, and spring it like a trap. 


** The sweet voice answered : ‘ Better 80, 
Than, crowding sail, to drive to wreck ; 
Better to use the bit than throw 
The reins all loose on passion’s neck. 
The poet's liberal range shou!d be 
The breadth of Christian liberty. 
Was Milton’s step less free because he trod 
The hills of heaven, and walked, like Enoch, with his God? 


***The home-fare which our poet gives 
Is simply common, not unclean ; 
The music of the life he lives, 
He sings of what bis eyes have seen. 
Of narrow scope his verse may seem, 
But rippled lake and singing stream 
Find fitting audience, in themselves complete, 
As the great sea that rolls its thunder at our feet.’ 


‘** Across the sea one large, low star, 
With crimson light that came and went, 
Revolving on its tower afar, 
Looked through the doorway of the tent. 
While outward, over sand-slopes wet, » 
The lamp flashed down its yellow jet ; 
On the long wash of waves, with red and green 
Tangles of weltering weed through the white foam-wreaths seen." 


We need not quote from these well-known poems, the best of which are 
those “ legends grim,” which it does indeed seem as if the wet east winds 
of the sea-coast had, as he says, whispered in the ears of the poet. “ The 
Palatine,” “The Dead Ship of Harpswell,” “The Wreck of River- 
mouth,” breathe the spirit of lonesomeness and wildness and wreck which 
is the life of the traditions of the sea-shore. In another vein, but an equally 
characteristic poem, is the very excellent one entitled “ Abraham Daven- 
port,” and we can hardly imagine a selection to be called “‘ The Beauties of 
Whittier” which should not contain these three pieces. We could wish 
though that the first three lines of the last-mentioned had been omitted. 

The “ National Lyrics” and the ‘‘ Occasional Poems ” help to fill up the 
little volume, and contain such favorites as “ What the Birds Said” and 
“ The Mantle of St. John de Matha.” In the case of these also quotation is 
needless, and we close this notice of a book on the possession of which we 
congratulate the publie by transcribing the fine preface : 


* IT would not sin, in this half-piayful strain,— 
Too light perhaps for serious years, though born 
Of the enforced leisure of slow pain,— 
inst the pure ideal which has drawn 

My feet to follow its far-shining gleam. 
A simple plot is mine: legends and runes 
Of credulous days, old fancies that have lain 
Silent from boyhood taking voice again, 
Warmed into life once more, even as the tunes 
That, frozen in the fabled hunting-horn, 
Thawed into sound :—a winter fireside dream 
Of dawns and sunsets by the summer sea, 
Whose sands are traversed by a silent throng 
Of voyagers from that vaster vy A 
Of which it is an emblem; and the dear 
Memory of one who might have tuned my song 
To sweeter music by her delicate ear.” 


2. 
->-e 


MAURICE DE GUERIN." 

WE have had occasion more than once, in these columns, to speak of 
Eugénie de Guérin, and in so doing to touch upon her less famous but 
even more remarkable brother. The opportunity is to-day afforded us to 
dwell at greater length upon Maurice de Guérin. A gentleman well fitted 





* ** The Journal of Maurice de Guérin. Translated by Edward Thornton Fisher.” 
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for the task has executed a translation of the most valuable portion of 
Guérin’s literary remains—his “ Journal "—and promises us a version of his 
letters and his fragmentary pieces. When these shall have been published, 
American readers who are acquainted with the writings of Eugénie de Gué- 
rin, and whose curiosity has been stimulated by the important although 
silent part played therein by her brother, will find themselves in possession 
of all such evidence as exists of the young man’s extraordinary powers. Let 
us say immediately a good word for the present translation. It bears marks 
of fidelity, sympathy, and intelligence, the three essential requisites of a 
translator; and it strikes us, moreover, as the work of one possessing a good 
English style. We have observed two or three slight aberrations from the 
lines of the French text, where it is somewhat ambiguous; but these are 
pardonable, since the spirit of the whole is not falsified. We should add 
that the editor has prefixed to the “ Journal” a translation of Sainte-Beuve’s 
“ Causerie ’ on Guérin, an example of his best manner; and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s essay, an example of his poorest. It was chiefly for the good taste 
of his selections—always one of Mr. Arnold’s great merits—that his essay 
was valuable ; and as Mr. Fisher has suppressed the extracts and given us 
only the commentary, the character of the essay suffers not a little. 

The facts of Guérin’s life are soon told. He was born at the chateau of 
Cayla, in Languedoc, in the year 1810, of a family noble, religious, and poor. 
His first studies were prosecuted at the petit seminaire of Toulouse ; his sub- 
sequent ones, from the age of thirteen, at the Collége Stanislas, in Paris. On 
the completion of these latter, he spent a short interval in Paris, undecided 
as to a profession and in search of temporary work; but, finally, in mid- 
winter of 1832, in accordance with the wishes of his family, he entered a 
small quasi-religious brotherhood, founded and governed by La Mennais, at 
La Chenaie,in Brittany. This step was taken with a view of preparing him. 
self for an ecclesiastical career, Guérin possessed the least conceivable fit- 
ness (short of positive aversion) for such acareer. There is every appear- 
ance, however, that he derived great benefit from his sojourn and his daily 
contact with La Mennais. These were brought to a sudden conclusion by 
La Mennais’ dissension with the Church and the consequent dispersion of 
his little group of disciples. Guérin’s attitude throughout this critical 
period is that of cordial sympathy with his instructor. Nine months of re- 
ligious seclusion and study, however, have convinced him that the Church is 
not his vocation, and he is again thrown upon the world for support. Be- 
fore returning to Paris, he spends a number of weeks in the house of a friend 
on the coast of Brittany, and it is here that some of the finest passages of 
his journal are written. In January, 1834, he takes up his residence in 
Paris, where he remains until his early death in 1839. Destitute of all re- 
sources save such as he himself creates, his life during this interval is one of 
hard and often distasteful labor. He gives lessons of Latin and Greek and 
contributes articles to magazines and newspapers. His lessons, however, 
are ill paid and his literary connections not extensive, and the first real ease 
which he knows he obtains through a marriage which he allows to be ar- 
ranged for himin histwenty-eighth year. Judging from the evidence of his 
letters and of those of his sister, these words do not misrepresent the nature 
of Guérin’s marriage. His wife was young, charming, and mistress of an 
income, but Guérin did not live to enjoy his good fortune. He died of con- 
sumption in the course of a few months. 

Such are the external facts of his history—facts few and simple. To 
what does he owe, it may be asked, the reputation which, twenty-seven 
years after his death, causes his writings to be translated into a foreign 
tongue? What are the names of his works? What idea has he given to 
the world? There is something very odd in the answer to these questions. 
Guérin’s “ works” are a private journal of a hundred duodecimo pages; a 
half.dozen copies of verses, some twenty-odd letters, and two short prose 
compesitions on mythological subjects. He produced, moreover, a number 
of book notices and of miscellaneous articles for periodicals, but these have 
never been disentombed, and it is by the scanty relics of his private history 
that his reputation is upheld. So solid a reputation has seldom rested on a 
basis so accidental. As for Guérin’s “ideas,” the task of enumeration is 
easy ; or, rather, it is impossible. We are unable to associate a single idea 
with his name. His gift to the world was the gift of himself, of his own 
history ; or, in other words, of the documents in which this history is re- 
flected—documents as exquisite in quality as they are few in number. 

Guérin’s history may be briefly described as that of a melancholy man 
who overcomes his melancholy. The reader.of his journal and letters is 
made a spectator of this delicate process of self-education. He watches the 
gradual decline of the writer’s sadness, the successive diminution of each of 
its multifold elements, its backward retreat before the advance of the posi- 
tive cares of life, and its final extinction at the moment when the young 

man engages in the most rational of marriages and embraces for the second 


. 








time the most paternal and comfortable of creeds. It may be that Guérin’s 
struggles were not really over at this moment, but it is certain that the 
reader's perception of them is satisfied. 

When we speak of Guérin’s sadness, of his melancholy, of his tristesse, we 
feel straightway bound to qualify our language and to explain the force of 
these terms. Save in a single particular, Guérin was not built on a large 
scale; he possessed an extraordinary sense of style; he was a master of the 
use of words. His melancholy has nothing profound and organic. It is not 
complicated with intellectual curiosity and intellectual doubts. His objects oj 
interest are few in number, and easily approached. His dejection, therefore, js 
not the prodigious sadness of Pascal, nor, to take another example from among 
his own countrymen, the ceaseless weariness of Rousseau. It is an egotistical, 
a sentimental sadness. It is not the apprehension that the world is wrong, 
that life is worthless, that everything is nothing; it is the impression that 
he is wrong, that his own life is worthless, that his own powers are nu|| 
From the beginning to the end of his journal there is no trace of that pene. 
trating (and penetrated) observation of the manners and motives of men 
which imparts a large portion of their value to the pages of Pascal and 
Rousseau. Guérin’s outward gaze is for physical nature alone. When it 
deserts this field it reverts to his own mind. Here it lingers with a patience, 
a vigilance, which have never been surpassed. We quote an illustration : 


“ Day before yesterday, in the evening, I had passed my arm round tle 
trunk of alilac and was singing softly J. J.’s song, ‘Que le jour me dure. 
This touching, melancholy air, my posture, the calm of evening, and, more 
than all, this habit that belongs to my soul of taking up at evening all its 
sadness, of surrounding itself with pale clouds towards the end of the day, 
threw me back upon the deep vast consciousness of my inner poverty. | 
saw myself miserable, very miserable, and utterly incapable of a future. At 
the same time, I seemed to hear murmuring, far and high above my head, 
that world of thought and poetry toward which I so often spring without 
the power ever to attain to it.” 


On this occasion he experiences a reaction ; that is, he extracts a species 
of consolation, a whisper of encouragement, from the very depths of his 
dejection. At other times his depression is complete : 


“ My soul shrinks and recoils upon itself like a leaf touched by the cold 
it has abandoned all the positions from which it looked out. After som: 
days of struggle against social realities, I have been obliged to fall back and 
retire within. Here I am circumscribed and blockaded until my thoug)hit 
swollen by a new inundation, rises above the dike and flows freely over ai! 
the banks. I know of few events of my internal life so formidable for me 
as this sudden contraction of my being after extreme expansion. In this 
condensation, the most active faculties, the most unquiet, the most bitter 
elements find themselves seized and condemned to inaction, but without pa- 
ralysis, without decrease of vitality ; all their vehemence is confined and com. 
pressed with them. Pressed and crowded, they struggle against each other 
and altogether against their barrier. At these times all the feeling of life | 
have is reduced to a deep dull irritation, alternating with paroxysms ; it is 
the fermentation of so many various elements, becoming inflamed and 
exasperated by their forced contact, and making repeated efforts to burst 
forth. All the faculties which place me in communication with outside 
space, with distance—those bright and faithful messengers of the soul, which 
go and come continually from the soul to nature and from nature to tle 
soul—finding themselves pent within, I remain isolated, cut off from {ull 
participation in universal life. I become, like an infirm old man deficient 
in all his senses, alone and excommunicated from the world of nature.” 


These lines strike us as a forcible example of clear insight into mor: 
phenomena, and of clear and masculine writing. We might multiply 
examples on both of these points, but want of space forbids us. The value 
and interest attached to Guérin’s introspective habits reside in the fact that 
his self-scrutiny was so honest and uneparing, and that he really brougli: 
back positive data from his incursions into his soul. But perhaps th 
source of their main interest is in the intimate connection which existed 
between his constant self-appreciation and his sympathies with the world 0! 
external nature. It is upon this last phase of his character that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold chiefly dwells; and it is to the exquisite delicacy of his feeling for 
the life of the earth that we owe some of the finest pages of his journal. 
Many of them have been quoted and requoted, so that we hardly know 
which to choose. It is not, in our opinion, when he deliberately describes ix 
its fulness a landscape or a bit of scenery that his style attains to its greates: 
beauty; this happens more particularly when a vague and general sense 0! 
the bounding, inexhaustible forces of nature, as contrasted with his own 
slow-beating pulses, imparts an almost special rhythm to his language, © 
when an irresistible memory of spring or of midsummer breaks into the 
tissue of his prose and suffuses it with light and heat and sound : 


“ Leave there,” he cries at the end of a noble passage in which he regis 
ters an impression of growing strength, through the contact of the spreading 
idea of liberty,—“ leave there those men and their sayings, and steep yourseli 
in the memory of those days of freedom when you roamed at will through 
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the country, with your heart swollen with joy, and singing full-voiced hymns 
to liberty ; or when you spent a day all idleness from one end to the other, 
from the joyous breezes of morning to the warm odors of evening ; lying 


under a pear tree, careless of everything, and bidding defiance in your inso- | 


jent ease to the tyrants of every kind, bound like vultures upon the flanks of 
the human race.” 


Here is another fine passage : 


“Let us abjure the worship of idols; let us turn our backs on all the 
deities of art, decked with paint and false finery, on all these images with 
mouths that speak not. Let us adore nature, frank, ingenuous, and in no 
respect exclusive. Great God! how can men make poetry in face of the 
broad poem of the universe? Your poetry! The Lord has made it for 
you ; it is the created world.” 


But it is in the short prose poem entitled “The Centaur” that we find 
the richest fruits of Guérin’s constant communion with the silent processes 
of nature, and of his unquenchable curiosity as to her secrets. The centaur 
relates the story of his long life, recalls the memories of his early years, and 
enumerates his sensations, at once so simple and so complex. Guérin’s 
style in this composition reaches a breadth and elevation which are truly 
remarkable when we consider the age at which it was written. There is no 
loose flinging of epithets, no confounding of crude colors. The whole piece 
is marked by a classical unity and simplicity. What poetry is more im- 
petuous at once and more serene than this? 


“My glances travelled freely and reached the most distant points. Like 
the shores of rivers, for ever wet, the mountain ranges in the west remained 
stamped with spaces of light, but half wiped out by the shadows. There, 
in the pale clearness, survived the pure, bare peaks. There I saw at one time 
the descent of the god Pan, always alone, and at another the choir of the 
secret divinities, or the passage of some mountain nymph, intoxicated by 
the night. Sometimes the eagles of Mount Olympus crossed the upper sky 
and vanished among the far-off constellations or in the depths of the inspired 
woods. The presence of the gods, overtaken by sudden trouble, would 
break the quiet of the old oaks.” 


There is a hyper-criticism which consists in burrowing for small beau- 
ties quite as offensive as that which consists in picking out insignificant 
faults; but we trust we shall not be held guilty of this vice when we say 
that the simple words “ always alone,” in the above passage, taken in their 
connection, strike us as more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of poetry 
than the brightest of those floral chains of adjectives with which the poets 
of a later day have grown used to festoon the naked surface of their verse. 
Guérin was, in truth, an incomparable writer, and it is for this reason that 
his name deserves to stand. It is great praise to say of a man, deceased at 
the age of twenty-eight, that his style possesses something of that authority 
which will enable one to imitate it with impunity ; but this praise may be 
given to Guérin. With so much about him that was weak, he must have 
felt that here he was strong. He has written pages which will live as long 
as his language. 
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A Digest of New York Statutes and Reports from 1863 to 1867. By 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott and Austin Abbott. (New York: Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. Pp. 704.)—Lawyers and law books have one point in 
common: the number of each is large, but the number of really good ones is 
verysmall. It is, therefore, areal pleasure toa critic to meet with a law book 
which he can unreservedly commend. Such is peculiarly the case with this 
digest. It is a work absolutely unrivalled in its own field ; the equal of 
which has not only never been published in this State, but also in no other 
State or country. Of course it is understood that we are speaking of it only 
in comparison with other digests of law reports and not with any reference 
to treatises. 

The compilation of a digest is a more humble task than the preparation 

of an original treatise ; but the labor is little less, and the importance of ac- 
curacy even greater. There is also abundant scope for the exercise of the 
highest powers of discrimination, condensation, clear expression, and classi- 
fication. ‘These faculties have been used upon this digest and the series to 
which it is a supplement (there being seven volumes) to a degree rarely seen 
in any law book, and never in any mere digest of common law reports. 
_ These volumes differ from all previous works of their kind in the follow- 
ing respects, among others: that they digest a// the cases reported in any per- 
manent form, including those published in magazines and irregular reports ; 
that they give the date of every decision and the name of the court in which 
it was rendered ; that the authorities cited by the courts are mentioned : 
that the tables of cases criticised are prepared on a broader plan, and the 
general table of cases is made clearer by a brief indication of the subject in 
Tespect to which each is cited ; and that an index is provided not merely 
recapitulating the different titles, but gathering together all the scattered 
decisions which have any correlation. These are indisputable advantages, 
the existence of which is not a matter of opinion, but of unquestionable tact. 
On other points the compilers of similar digests may think differently, but 
to our mind there is no doubt that this digest excels all others in classitica- 
tion, lucidity, fulness, accuracy, and freedom from repetition, as much as it 
does in respect to the matters already mentioned. 

As between this digest and any other published in this State, there is 
really no comparison to be made. No other has within some thousands of 
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the number of the decisions here digested. No other has a classification 





adapted to the present state of the law, or refers to the statutes, or has an 
index worthy of the name, or can bear any scrutiny of its accuracy. 

Of course this work has its imperfections, and errors of omission and 
commission might be pointed out to an extent which would dismay one who 
Coes not appreciate the immease difficulties of the task. But it would only 
mislead our readers if we should do so, since perfection is unattainable, and 
no other work of the kind is comparable with this in its relative freedom 
from errors. Every volume of the series has, moreover, shown marks of 
decided improvement, and when the compilers recast the whole, as we trust 
they will do within a few years, they will undoubtedly furnish the protes- 
sion with a digest only to be surpassed with great ditliculty. 


Household Reading. Selections trom The Congregationalist. 1849-1866. 
(Galen James & Co., Boston.)—In this very attractive, fair-printed volume 
are contained some two hundred selections trom one of the ablest and most 
prosperous denominational journals in the country. They cover a period of 
eighteen years; but 1849 furnishes but two, and the following decade 
about forty, while the last seven years have yielded one hundred and fifty, 
These proportions not only indicate judgment in selecting what is fresh. 
but correspond to an actual development on the part of the paper ; for good 
as The Congregationalist may have been in times past, it is undoubtedly 
better today. The extraordinary extension given to the circulation and 
influence of The Independent since 1850 has infused life into all the other 
journals of its class, even where it might be supposed that competition 
could not have been felt, on account of sectarian differences ; but, above all, 
the one topic of the years inaugurated by John Brown at Harper's Ferry 
wrought a radical change in the matter and manner of the religious press, 
as it did of the pu)pits throughout the States. The part which the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists, both clergy and laity, took in sustaining the war 
against secession and slavery is too familiar to need recalling here. The 
“ South-side’’ Adamses were few, the Beechers and Mannings and Stones 
and Thompsons were many and potent. What the body felt, the body 
must read in its chosen papers, must hear in its weekly sermons; and poli- 
tics, which when slavery was too delicate a question to bear mentioning 
were divorced from the pulpit and the religious newspaper, resumed their 
rightful place in the province of moral instruction. One remarkable 
change must not be omitted—the truce of theological controversy in the 
latter days of the religious press; the cessation not of sectarian self-asser- 
tion and self-defence, but of endless squabbles between the various organs, 
paired off by some principle of natural selection, and filled week after week 
with allegation and rejoinder in the style so well exemplified by the three 
or four great “ dailies” of this metropolis. 

Proots of this last position we do not draw from the volume before us, 
which was confessedly prepared for “ evangelical ” readers without distine- 
tion of name. It isa very faithful mirror of almost any single issue of The 
Congregationalist, and is four-fitths religious in substance and aim. We 
mect, as was to have been expected, articles on “ Servetus and Calvin,” 
“Why I cannot be a Universalist,” ‘“ Deacon Riding’s Dancing-School,” 
“ Death in the Ball-Room,” “ Cards,” “ Geology and Genesis,” “ Fear, the 
Basis of all Law,” etec., etc. Mixed with these are the anecdotes common 
to sermons and to tracts, several articles of history, biography, and travel— 
the contributions of the Rev. Wm. L. Gage being the most interesting—one 
or two war descriptions by Mr. A. D. Richardson, stories for the young, and 
poetry, with a few editorial articles on public events of lasting interest. 
Many well-known names appear in the index, and we are reminded that 
“ Gail Hamilton” made her reputation in the columns of The Congregation- 
alist. “Sophie May” introduced here her famous “ Little Prudy.’ ‘Three 
or four of the poems seem to be worth preserving ; that entitled “ No Sect 
in Heaven ” outweighing all the deticiencies of the rest. 

On the whole, we judge this book well adapted to the design of its com- 
pilers, but we should in their place have omitted the painful story of 
* Kitty's Rebellion,” true though it be. Frem the mother who would 
starve her child until it said * please,” to the Rev. Joel Lindsley, there is, it 
seems to us, but a step. 

Records of Five Years. By Grace Greenwood, author of “ History of 
my Pets,” etc. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867.)}—We fear that this 
volume will not do much to increase the author's fame. The most dis- 
tinct impression that it leaves upon the mind after the perusal which its 
neat exterior invites is, that Grace Greenwood is married and has a little 
girl of whom she is more proud than she can say. The public may perhaps 
be very glad to hear of this, but whether they will think the information 
worth the price of the book is a more doubtful matter. Notwithstanding every 
page of the book reveals a warm and gentle heart, a great deal of maternal 
love and admiration, a ready sympathy with the suffering and oppressed, 
the reason fails to appear why, after having written several books worth 
reading, this should follow them. We dimly remember having shed some tears 
over “ The History of my Pets” by the same author, but there is nothing here 
to excite the donum lachrymarum. We might criticize the author’s style, 
for it is certainly diffuse and not a little strained, and there are many little 
bits of French that every body knows, where English would be less affected and 
express the sense as well. But the main trouble of the book is that it seems 
quite objectless. The Essays “In Peace” do not tend to anything, have 
neither beginning nor end, and those “ In War,” though doubtless of some 
interest at the time that they were written, have very little now. Were it 
not that Grace Greenwood has a very healthy soul and a great faculty of 
being on the right side of all the great questions, one might lose patience 
with her and so relieve themselves a little. But as it is, tue only alternative 
is the dreadful one of feeling that a true and noble woman has written & 
most pointless and unmeaning book, yet so well meant that we are truly 
sorry that we can say nothing further in its praise than that it contains a 
few thoughts worth remembering—not many, still a few, 
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THanks to the firmness of the Northern people and the folly of 
Andrew Johnson, the new Congress which has just assembled is sub- 
stantially the same as its predecessor. There are some new members 
in both Houses who will add to their strength—such as Messrs. Conk- 
ling, Drake, Morrill, and Morton in the Senate, and Gens. Butler and 
Logan in the House. The Democrats are also fortunate in having got 
rid of Mr. Jack Rogers, and having secured the services of Messrs. 
Brooks, of New York, and Holman, of Indiana, whose long experience 
and wide acquaintance give them an influence much beyond what the 
strength of their party alone would warrant. 

The decisive action of the Thirty-ninth Congress upon the great 
question of reconstruction has relieved the new Congress from the con- 
sideration of that subject for the present; while the new law regulat- 
ing the tenure of office has put an end to the system of proscription, 
the danger of which was one of the inducements to the early assem- 
bling of Congress. There does not seem, indeed, to be any positive 
necessity for its remaining in session, unless Mr. Johnson refuses to 
carry out the laws just passed over his veto, or unless, irrespective of 
that question, his impeachment has been determined upon, 

These two questions are probably closely related, and must be care- 
fully considered in forming any estimate of what Congress is likely to 
do. If Mr. Johnson is satisfied that he is in any event to be removed, 
he is likely to imitate the example of the unjust steward in making 
friends where alone he can find them. In short, if he cannot escape 
impeachment, he may reasonably conclude that his best policy is boldly 
to refuse obedience to the laws just passed over his veto, believing 
them, as he does, to be unconstitutional. Why should he destroy all 
the hopes of his Southern friends by enforcing an obnoxious law, if he 
cannot gain any credit with Congress by so doing? It seems, hew- 
ever, to be settled that he will obey and enforce these laws after tome 
fashion, though undoubtedly with no great zeal; and we therefore 
infer that he considers himself safe against impeachment fer his past 
actions. 

Nevertheless, we think we perceive signs that he is mistaken in this 
assumption. ‘The election of Benjamin F. Wade to the Presidency of 
the Senate is no slight indication that a vacancy is anticipated in a 
higher office. Mr. Wade is probably the last man who would be chosen 
by the Senate to preside permanently over its deliberations. It has 
always heretofore selected gentlemen of suave manners, whose ambition 
was not suspected of higher aims. Senators Foote and Foster, who have 
occupied the position of President pro tem. for the last five years, were 
men of amiable character, whom no one ever named for the Presidency 
of the United States. Mr. Wade is not noted for his knowledge of par- 
liamentary law. His manners are not particularly gracious, nor his 
education such as to adapt him to the office of presiding over an 
assembly of calm and self-possessed gentlemen. Undoubtedly it is the 
last office which he would himself desire. To remain silent during a 
hot debate will be intolerable to him ; and, indeed, we can scarcely be- 
lieve that he will be able to keep off the floor on such occasions. But 
if the present Executive is removed, the choice of Mr. Wade is a very 
appropriate one; for he has the energy and courage necessary to face 
the possible difficulties of the transition, and ability to discharge suc- 
cessfully all the duties of the office to which he would thus be called. 
We do not mean to say, however, that immediate action upon the sub- 
ject of impeachment is probable; for it is not. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee will resume the enquiry commenced by the last Congress, and 
must occupy many weeks in the investigation. The report of the com- 
mittee of the late House shows plainly that it deemed the evidence to 
be of importance; and the revelations concerning Collector Smythe’s 
operations have a very disagreeable bearing upon the President’s char- 
acter. 


its predecessor is beyond doubt. It will be charged with the duty of 
seeing that this policy is fully carried out, and this duty it will perform 
to the uttermost. It is relieved from the doubts and difficulties which 
so grievously embarrassed Congress just one year ago. Its supremacy 
is practically unquestioned; its hold upon the people’s confidence js 
assured. Its bitterest enemies confess that its decrees are final, and 
advise submission to all its demands. A vast change has occurred 
since its predecessor was openly denounced as hanging on the verge of 
the Government, as illegally organized, despotic, and treasonable. Nv 
Congress ever sat before that was so trusted by its friends, so terrible to 
its fues, so irresistible in its will. The Fortieth Congress is entrusted 
with gigantic power; let it remember that it must bear an equal weight 
of responsibility. 

It is obvious that such unprecedented supremacy in Congress is 
attended with serious danger to itself. It is only natural that a certain 
degree of intoxication should be caused by such a wonderful victory 
as that of last fall. We do not counsel conservatism in the common 
but perverted meaning of the phrase ; but we do urge most earnestly 
the necessity of patience and forbearance towards the minority, of fuil 
latitude in debate, of more circumspect and deliberate legislation. The 
new Congress has plenty of time in which to frame and pass its meas- 
ures, after listening to all that can be said upon them. It is, of course, 
very trying to have to deal with a minority which rarely attempts to 
improve a measure, or to bear a debate in which nobody really expects 
to convince any of the auditors. But such faults in the minority are 
best cured by patience with those who are to blame, and a kindly en. 
couragement of those who pursue a wiser course. In any case, tlie 
party which aspires and may reasonably expect to control the govern- 
ment for years to come is bound, for its own sake and for the example 
of future ruling parties, to act with dignity and generosity toward its 
opponents, and to legislate with the deliberation of wise and prudent 
men. 





- 
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“THE TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND AND FIRST OURIOSITY 
IN OONGRESS. 


THE nomination of Mr. P. T. Barnum as one of the Connecticut 
representatives in Congress suggests considerations of some importance 
as to the effect which the crisis through which the nation is now 
‘passing is producing, and is likely to produce, on the taste and 
judgment of constituencies in the selection of public men. The war 
may be said to have completely destroyed what remained amongst us 
when the struggle commenced of the old European faith in the value 
of political leadership. From first, almost, to last, people hungered 
and murmured for a leader to supply them with plans and 
policy and ideas, and to conduct the contest as it should be con- 
ducted. For four years, at least, the “coming man” was daily ex- 
pected ; but he never came. Everything which the struggle needed— 
the thinking, the persistence, the foresight, the fortitude, the ingenuity 
—had to be supplied by the nation at large ; and when the last shot was 
fired people were amazed to find that conception as well as execution 
had, in this stupendous undertaking, been the work of the unknown 
multitude, and that, in short, the age of the Washingtons and Pitts 
and Napoleons seemed to have passed away. The result is that “ great 
statesmen” are perhaps just now in lower repute all over the world 
than they ever were before, and in this country the public may be said 
to have not only given up wishing for them, but almost to hold them 
in contempt. Whether the experience of our war justifies this state of 
feeling, it is impossible to say; one case is hardly sufficient basis for a 
generalization. This much is certain, that in all civilized countries, 
Bismark and Cavour to the contrary notwithstanding, the tendency is 
to rely more and more on popular good sense and on popular morality, 
on popular aspiration and on the national vitality, and not on individual 
genius,for the solution of great political problems. 

But it is impossible not to see that along with this low estimate ot 
the value of individual leaders there is creeping in also a low estimate 
of the value of individual character. The struggle through which we 
are passing is so severe, the danger to the national existence against 
which we are fighting is so great, and the necessity for union so strong, 





That the Fortieth Congress will pursue the same line of policy as 





that we are getting into the habit of caring little for a public man’s life 
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and antecedents, provided that on the day of battle he keeps his place ignorant foreigners; and can anybody wonder at it or severely blame 
in the ranks and acts cheerfully with the mass; in other words, provid- the electors who knows that eight years previously they had seen the 
ed he shares our opinions, we are not disposed to enquire very closely into President of the United States appoint another rowdy, and a leader of 
the reality of his conversion, supposing him to have been suddenly rowdies, a pothouse bully, to one of the most responsible offices in the 
converted to our way of thinking. There have been numerous illustra- gift of the Government ? 

tions of this within the last three or four years. We could mention It may seem hard on Mr. Barnum to make his nomination the text 
half a dozen very striking ones if we cared to be what the reporters for remarks of this sort. But we do not seek to place him in the same 
call “invidious.” The most prominent is Andrew Johnson himself. category, with Rynders or Morrissey. We freely acknowledge tii he 
His loyalty to the Union during the war led people—and, we admit, has rendered some service to the anti-slavery cause in Connecticut ; 
not unnaturally—entirely to overlook his antecedents—his ignorance, that he did good work on the right side during the war; that he is a 
his coarseness, his profanity, his foul-mouthed devotion to slavery dur- | friend of sobriety and good order; and that he has public spirit and is 
ing his whole public life; and not only to overlook these things, but to | a good neighbor. But we shall never admit that a long career like his 
conclude that his loyalty indicated a radical extirpation of his faults. | can be atoned for by merits of this kind. He is the personification— 
We now know that it indicated nothing of the kind, and that, all and, so far from concealing or denying it, he boasts of it—of a certain 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, Andrew Johnson of 1866 | low kind of humbug ; humbug so petty, and producing so little apparent 
was just the Andrew Johnson of 1856, only somewhat older and more | mischief, that people are rather disposed to be utilitarian in their way of 
self-sufficient. We shall not run any further along the list, as we should j udging it, and smile atit, It is akind of humbug, too, into which the 
be forced to speak evil of some other dignitaries whose shortcomings Yankee “ smartness,” in its last and worst stages, appears to run natur- 
are not yet so apparent, and whose usefulness, whether it be little or ally ; but which, funny as it often appears, eats out the heart of religion 
much, we are unwilling to impair. The fate which has overtaken | and morality even more effectually than the display of great crimes or 
Henry Ward Beecher is, in a different way, an example also of the | great vices, and which, if it were to spread, might easily end in present- 
sternness with which the public is disposed to uphold at this crisis | ing us with a community regular in its praying and singing, and decent 
uniformity of political doctrine. Just as Mr. Johnson’s previous bad in external crust, but in which all below was rottenness and unclean- 


education counted for nothing, as long as he held or appeared to hold | ness, in which the men were without truth and the women without 








sound opinions, so Mr. Beecher’s good character counted for nothing | virtue. He has passed his life in ransacking the world for curiosities 


when he fell suddenly into unsound ones. The one has labored through 
a long life for slavery, the other has labored through a long life for 
freedom; but their agreement on the question of reconstruction has 
caused them to be thrown overboard together, Beecher if anything 
being visited with the heartier reprobation. 

This may seem expedient just at this crisis, but we are not afraid to 
say that we think in the long run it will be found that this mode of 
estimating public men is based on fatal error, and that if persevered in 
so as to become a fixed habit of the national mind, it will work more 
mischief than all the heterodox opinions in religion, morals, or poli- 
tics that can be preached, we care not who preachesthem. As we said 
some months ago, when discussing the prevalence of political person- 
alities, the character of its public men, not their opinions, is the 
most valuable of a nation’s possessions, Opinions pass, parties dissolve, 
platforms are abandoned, the wisdom of to-day becomes the foolish- 
ness of ten years hence, but character remains the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. No nation which cherished and maintained it has 
ever utterly perished. Territory may be lost, armies may dwindle, 
navies disappear, and wealth decay; but no people who have steadily 
insisted that, whatever their public men might lack, they should at 
least be truthful, courageous, high-minded ; that, however they might 
differ from the majority in opinion, they should fear dishonor as a 
wound, and should approach the national service with clean hands, 
clean consciences, and dignity and self-respect, has ever been utterly 
brought to nought. It is of moral not political decline that nations 
die, and one of the symptoms of moral decline in all ages has been the 
indifference with which the people, having the power to prevent it, has 
witnessed the intrusion of knaves and humbugs and cheats into public 
offices, We have witnessed this spectacle in this country already, but 
it has never been witnessed by the great body of the people with indit- 
ference. The Democratic party was the first to treat character as if it 
were of no consequence in politics, The gross cynicism of the party 
on this point in its later and more desperate years was one of the most 
revolting phenomena of the contest from which we are just emerging. 
During the Buchanan administration this practice was elevated into a 
principle, until, by such appointments as Isaiah Rynders to the marshal- 
ship of the Southern District of New York, the party openly proclaimed 
that party fidelity would atone for any amount of ruffianism. But the 
Republicans, to their honor, fought against this as fervently as against 
slavery. The lax morality of the Democratic party and its contempt 
for character were almost as prominent a count in the indictment 
against it, and had nearly as much to do with its overthrow at the North, 
as its devotion to slavery. The whole country was shocked and disgraced 
two months ago by the election of a pugilist and gambler from this 
city to the House of Representatives. It was done by the votes of the 


to exhibit—or, in other words, as a “showman.” We do not concur 
in the low estimate in which a showman’s calling is popularly held. 
If it be honorable or instructive to go and see strange or queer things, 
it is honorable to collect and exhibit them; and if Barnum had con- 
fined himself to this, though we might not select him as a legislator, or 
like te see him sent to Congress by a New England State, we should 
not accuse him, as we now do, of having been for twenty or thirty 
years a depraving and demoralizing influence, His success in money- 
getting, so far from atoning for his offences, as those who have nomin- 
ated him seem to think it does, only aggravates them ; because it makes 
his example the more corrupting to the thousands of young men who 
leave home every year in New England with money-getting set before 
them as their mission in life. We all laugh over the woolly horse, the 
mermaids, the Circassian girl, and the dozen other devices to which he 
every year resorts to extract quarters from the country people who visit 
New Yerk; and there has been so much laughing about it, and he himself 
joins in the laughing so readily, that we forget that it is simply swin- 
dling on a small scale, and that the spirit which prompts it and sustains it 
is the very same spirit which fills the jails with forgers and embezzlers 
and “ sneak-thieves.” What makes it all the more revolting, too, is his 
own efforts to deceive himself and his victims into the belief that he 
makes his trade moral by keeping up an appearance of respectability 
in his museum, and excluding all “ indecent allusions or gestures,” as 
he piously announces in his play-bills, from the stage of what, with all 
a humbug’s deference for the prejudices of the religious world, he calls 
his “ lecture room.” We say nothing here of the intense and concen- 
trated vulgarity—we do not use the word as the antithesis of “ gentility ” 
—of the atmosphere which surrounds him, though it ought to be, and 
we hope one day will be, when we have entered on a higher state of 
culture, an objection to a man who offers himself as a candidate for the 
national legislature. Nor would we dwell even on the knavishness of 
his career for the mere purpose of injuring his business, or trying to 
cure the depraved and debasing taste for monstrosities to which he 
so laboriously panders, knowing, as we do, how delighted he is with 
anything which increases his notoriety. One of the results of the 
growth of the periodical press and of the wide diffusion of reading is 
to create a class of which he is a good specimen, and who are well con- 
tent to have their moral deformity exhibited to all comers as long as it 
makes the dollars flow into the till, But when a State which stands 
amongst the foremost in education, and ought to stand amongst the 
foremost in refinement, and which abounds in high culture, in high 
character, combined with both patriotism and eloquence, deliberately 
comes forward, and tells the world that the party of progress, of reform, 





can find in its borders no fitter representative of its ideas than the propri- 
etor of the woolly horse and the bearded woman, it is time for people in 
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whose eyes character is still a political force to speak their minds out, 
even at the risk of doing some political damage. 








better than to visit his “ lecture room,” and witness the great “ moral 


The Nation. 


Anybody who wants | 


a good illustration of Mr. Barnum’s career and calling can hardly do tendent of Public Instruction Randall for so small a slice of the two 


| and a half million dollars ? 


drama” of the “ Christian Martyrs,” which is now presented there to| that for every one of the 222,527 children eight dollars are ex- 


“ delighted thousands,” It is an affecting portrayal of Christian suffer- | 
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is the key to all preferment, compared to the New York system as ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education and puffed by the Superin- 


The serious side of the doctor's figures is, 


tracted from the tax-payers’ pockets; and the Board of Education 


ings and constancy in the worst days of the pagan empire; the dresses is now asking the Legislature to increase the amount to eleven dollars 
are gorgeous, the pious rant is unexceptionable, and the scenery im- per scholar, which will add some $600,000 to the next year’s taxes! 


posing; the martyrs are delivered in the arena to Van Amburgh’s | 


The Board of Education allots to the local boards a per capita where- 


lions, brought up from the lower floor of the museum for their bloody | with to pay teachers’ salaries other than principals and vice-princi- 
work—and all for thirty cents a head. In the final tableau, Constantine’s | pals, which is eight dollars for primary school scholars; for grammar 


cross appears in the sky, and the Roman empire is converted amidst 
bursts of applause, whereupon the curtain falls and is seen to be coy- 
ered thickly with puffs of “ Horse Liniment,” “ Yahoo Bitters,” “ Ready 
Relieis ” and “ Pain Extractors,” and other quack medicines, 
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THE “RING” IN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 

Tne N. Y. 7'imes has been publishing a series of articles in the interest 
of the Board of Education and against the appointment of a commission. 
Confining itself to “ glittering generalities” and the sentimental side of 
the subject, its remarks would bear with equal force against the Police, 
Fire, and Health Commissions, and even against the abolition of the 
Board of Supervisors, of all of which it isa warm advocate. In its issue 
of the 19th ult. it fairly caps the climax and shows how little it has 
looked at its own side of the question, The system, says this journal, 
is “ not only good,” “ should be preserved,” but “ should be added to,” 
it needs extension. Napoleon (the uncle) used to say, “Il n’y a rien 
impossible.” Has The Times read the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, published in its columns some three weeks since 
with great laudation? Mr. Superintendent—we beg pardon, Doctor 
Superintendent Randall states in his report to the Board of Education 
that the whole number of scholars taught in the public schools of this 
city during the last year was 222,527, an increase over the previous 
year of about 7,000. As he gave 219,747 as the number for that year, 
we cannot for the life of us make the increase more than 2,778 (the 
doctor commits a similar blunder in subtracting 857 from 986, making 
the remainder 1,210); but it is hardly fair, perhaps, to expect a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, at a salary of $4,500 a year, to be 
familiar with the common rules of arithmetic. 

The census of 1865 makes the number of children of both sexes and 
all colors between the ages of 5 and 15 to be 148,499; and between the 
ages of 5 and 20, 205,804, or 16,723 less than were taught in the public 
schools—a thing unparalleled in any part of the civilized world. How 
does The Times propose to extend the system? Is everybody to go tc 
school? Where are the “ thousands upon thousands that require train- 
ing” and should be brought under the birch of the Board of Educa- 
tion? Does not The Times see that its philanthropy has been grossly 
imposed upon? Had it read Doctor Randall’s report by the light of 
the census, its article of the 19th would never have been written, 

That the doctor is perfectly serious in the magnificent figures in 
which he deals, take the following from his report, though the state- 
ment about the pleasurable emotions of tax-payers is the reverse of true. 
It is, in fact, rather a severe joke on the sufferings of an oppressed com- 
munity. Poor men, or those comparatively poor, it is well known pay 
the largest proportional share of the taxes; and that poor men will 
be delighted at seeing two millions and a half—sure soon, under the 
present system, to be three or four millions—extracted from their 
pockets, is more than doubtful. 

“ Tnstead of an annual expenditure of less than $5,000, contributed from 
private or corporate funds, nearly $2,500,000 are annually contributed by the 
tax-payers of the city, and cheertully and ungrudgingly placed at the disposal 
of the Board of Education. Instead of about a hundred pupils, gleaned from 
the overflowing of the parochial charity schools, we have 200,000 bright, 
cheerful faces, representing the homes and the firesides of the rich and the 
poor, without discrimination or distinction of class, color, or religion.” 

Considering that the Catholics profess to educate some 25,000 chil- 
dren, and that some 27,000 attend private schools, we respectfully ask 
what is the vaunted system of the Hub of the Universe, or the Prussian 
system, or the system of the Central Flowery Kingdom, where learning 





school, males fifteen dollars and females twelve dollars each—the great 
source of fraud. But now an entirely new set of figures make their 
appearance, 74,257 being the sum total—26,359 in grammar schools 
and 47,898 in primary schools and departments. 

The amount received by the Board af Education from the city dur- 
ing the past year was $2,454,327 54; of this itexpended $2,420,883 86. 
Taking from this the expenses of the colored schools (six grammar and 
seven primary schools, with 731 scholars, costing $31,846 53, or $43 57 
per scholar), the expense of the Free Academy—we should say the “‘ Col- 
lege of the City of New York”—the Normal, Evening, and Corporate 


‘| schools, we have some $2,160,639 27, on which are supported 92 gram- 


mar schools with 26,359 pupils, and 88 primary schools with 47,898 
pupils, at an average cost of $2909. The great leak in the system, 
through which the money runs with marvellous velocity, is in the 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The large number of grammar schools—many of them worthless— 
is the result of the present system of school government, growing out of 
ward rivalries and a desire for patronage. Of the 48 male schools dis- 
tributed over the city, the attendance, 13,896 (nominal), is divided as 
follows: 

3 less than 100; 10 over 100 and less than 200; 12 over 200 and less 
than 250; 7 over 250 and less than 300; 4 over 300 and less than 350 ; 5 
over 350 and less than 400; 4 over 400 and less than 500; 1 over 500; 1 
over 600; 1 over 1,000. 

Eight of the larger schools, having nearly one-third of all the 
pupils, cost $150,679 13, or $35 05 per scholar, while forty, with an 
average attendance of 250, cost $427,807 08, or $45 03 per scholar. 
Of female grammar schools the number is 44, with a nominal attendance 
of 12,463, divided as follows: 

8 over 100 and less than 150; 5 over 150 and less than 200; 12 over 200 
and less than 250; 4 over 250 and less than 300; 3 over 300 and less than 
350; 3 over 350 and less than 400; 4 over 400 and less than 450 ; 2 over 450 
and Jess than 500; 3 over 500. 

Nine of these have over one-third of the whole attendance and cost 
$102,891 42, or $23 80 per scholar; and thirty-three, with an average 
attendance of 245, cost $267,098 05, or $45 68 per scholar. Under the 
present system the cost per scholar, as will be seen by the following 
tables, differs not only in every ward but in every school in the same 
ward, whereas, if properly managed, there should be a uniform cost 


throughout the city : 
MALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


WARDS SCHOOLS. 
| ES No. 29, $57 37 
1. eee No. 1, 50 12 
V.....No. 44, 37 79 
VI.....No. 23, 47 52...... No. 24, $52 
. No. 2, 50 01..... No. 12, 54 84...... No. 31, $56 92 
VIIL.....No. 8, 46 00...... No. 38, 39 
ee ee eee. 8 he) Oe No. 41, 29 85 
Recs OD OS... BM. nn cced No. 42, 40 37 
. ee & et eee No. $2, 49 53...... No. 36, 47 04 
; No. 6, 35 78......No. 37, 50 91..... No. 39, 45 59...... No. 48, $66 60 
© ccd Oy & Bicccac eS as No. 54, 68 59 
XIII.....No. 4, 50 69...... No. 34, 47 62 
XIV.....No. 5, 59 41......No. 21, 62 96 
xV.... No. 10, 45 04...... No. 35, 29 46 
ro) ae No. 11, 39 O1...... No. 55, 39 52 
(4 No. 13, 44 61...... No. 19, 38 92 
XVIIL....No. 40, 40 39 
No. 18, 41 41...... No. 53, 51 29 .....No. 2%, 57 05 


XX.....No. 32, 94 12...... No. 48, 41 2i 


Ae No. 14, 32 82......No. 49, 41 04 
XXIL....No. 9, 4118...... No. 17, 36 82......No. 28, 43 09...... No. 51, 42 80 
FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
WARDS SCHOOLS. 
are No. 29, $40 78 
IV.....No. 1, 39 58 
V. ...No. 44. 26 90 
Re ma Oh Ge Oe...... 


1.....No. 2 32 No. 24, $37 24 
., ae No. 2, 383 92...... No, 12, 5418 
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vill. ss No. 8 $31 73... No. = $21 o — er | instances, of the lowest political characters in the ward or district, on 
oe Ke x x 79. if -. -No. 3, % 19......N0. 42, 2 00 | strict party grounds, are voted for with the regular party ticket, most 
XIL. _..No. 87. 32 20......No.39, 32 80.._...No. 46, 38 06 | of the voters not even knowing their names. That the vote cast for the 

oN. mee ide lp SE school ticket should be rarely more than, and often under, one-half the 

ay sees No. 10, at 64 .....No. 4%, 21 14...... No. 47, 40 54—Senior Department. regular vote of the city, shows how slight is the interest the public take 

XVIL....No. 13, 30 85......No 19, 27 42 | in the matter ; and, with few exceptions, the worst candidate is elected. 

ch ae No. Is 2 ooo oN. B29 22......No.2, 9645 The ened are thus essentially political in character, and in all impor- 

a oe, No. 49, 29 63 tant matters their action is of the same stamp. Few of the men com. 

XXIIL.....No. 9, 36 91......Noe17, 25 O4......No. 28, 29 97 


The Board of Education, instead of converting most of the gram- | 
mar schools into primaries, has lowered the grade of the primaries to | 


relieve them and fill up the grammar schools. Thus the two lower 
and largest classes are properly primary classes, the grammar school 
course beginning in the fourth grade, there being but six in the course. 
If these two lower classes and those below even the present low standard 


posing either of them could be appointed by any responsible power. 
Even our jocular friend, of the New York bar, who made such a 
piteous appeal for the present order of things at the Steinway Hal! 
meeting (which took the whole time of one of the clerks of the Board 
of Education for three weeks to get up), failed to be elected by the 
people, and owes his present connection with the system to an ap- 
pointment by the mayor. 





were taken out, the actual male grammar school attendance would be 
about 9,000, which could be easily accommodated in nine or at most ten 


A few years since the clerk of the Board was a gentleman well 
qualified, competent, and efficient. His salary was $2,000, with apart- 


school buildings. One school has at present over 1,000, and with the | ments in the hall of the Board. He was turned out, and the present 
whole building at command could have 1,500. The same is true of the | incumbent, a member of the peevsems yess, & Democrat and city 
girls’ grammar school. Eighteen or at most twenty buildings would | oficial, was elected to the place. Besides the advantages of the situ- 
provide for both male and female schools, leaving some forty or more | tion, which are great and expansive, the salary has gradually reached 
departments for the use of the now overcrowded primaries, beside | te modest sum of six thousand five hundred dollars ($6,500), $5,000 
saving $249,700 to the city in the salaries of principals and vice- | ® clerk of the Board and $1,500 as clerk of the Trustees of the “ College 
principals. This would render it unnecessary to buy lots and erect | Of New York” (the we Sane being identical) —a salary $500 more 
new and expensive school-houses ; and certain patriotic individuals who | ‘an a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, $3,000 more 
serve the city for nothing could make nothing out of it. ‘than that of a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, $1,500 more 
The smaller grammar schools are generally worse than useless. | than that of the Governor of the State of New York, and even greater 
The principal and teachers dare not exercise a proper control over the | by one-fifth than that of the Clerk to the Common Council Two other 
pupils, fearing they may leave the school (which they do not hesitate | former members of the Board now fill lucrative positions in its gift. 
to threaten on occasion), and thus lessen the average attendance on) That worthy Christian gentleman and scholar, Commissioner James 
which the salaries are paid. In many of them the pupils are sent after | L. Mutter, an employee in the Street Commissioner's Department at 
absentees to beg them “just to come up and report,” so they can be | $3,000 a year, not only devotes all his own time to the cause of educa- 
counted. A large portion of their yearly attendance is made up in this | tion, but has a son enlisted in the same work as clerk under the 
way. All sorts of bribes are used to induce children to come, besides , Board at $2,000 a year; another son—a builder—aids the Board by 
letting them out early, etc. The children are retarded in their studics | doing odd jobs in his trade; a son-in-law does the same in station- 
to retain them in the school, and in many the same children have filled | ery, and a daughter teaches in the public schools—a patriotic and 
the higher classes for years. The evil of these small schools is so evi-| philanthropic family. Commissioner James W. Farr gives his own 


dent that even the Board of Education some two years since appointed 
a committee to examine and consolidate them, but except in one or two 
of the worst cases the attempt failed, the local officers and teachers 
possessing too much influence to be molested. 


A glance at Dr. Randall's figures will show that by far the larger 


time gratis, and that of his son for the yearly stipend of $1,850; and 
Commissioner W1Lson SMALL gives that of his son, Small Wrsow, at 
the paltry cost to the public of $1,100 per annum. 


An examination for some years back of the composition of the 
committees of the Board will show that, on all those affording an op- 





portion of the children never enter the grammar schools, and most of 
those who do generally leave when through the two lower grades, All | 


portunity of turning an “ honest penny,” the same names—and those 
not the best—occur year after year, the better class of men appearing 


the education for which the children of the laborer and mechanic can | on those where there are no opportunities to be used. Some two or 
afford the time must be obtained in the primary schools. It ought to be | three years ago a gentleman experienced in educational matters, a 
such that it could be built upon in after life by the pupils themselves, | professor in the leading college of the city, was accidentally elected 
should opportunity offer. These are really the important schools of the | commissioner from one of the up-town wards. On his appearance at 
city, and should have the care and attention which are wasted on the the Board he was quietly shelved with the appointment of Foreign 
higher departments. Unfortunately, they differ in cost and quality in | Corresponding Secretary, a genuine sinecure. Being asked in relation 
every ward and in every school. The school officers, like all other muni-| to the existence of a “Ring” in the Board, “ Why, you knock your head 
cipal officers elected by the people, have been constantly descending in | against it when you enter the room,” was the reply. Two years sincea 
the scale. Some of the trustees can hardly write their name in the visitor's law was passed by the Legislature, at the instigation of the Board of 
book, some murder the People’s English and have not even a concep- | Education, taking from the trustees the power of spending more than 
tion of grammar, while some have even been seen drunk in the schools. twenty dollars a month. One of the oldest and most efficient school 
One principal stated he was more sure of his position by patronizing officers in the city (who has long advocated a commission) said to the 
the groggeries of his officers (all of whom but one were in the liquor | clerk of the Board in his office: “ It is very fine to talk of the boards 
business) than by attending to his school. The teachers appointed of school officers; the reform should begin here; this place is a sink 
by these men have about the same social standing, and not un- of corruption; the bottom is out of it.” The social, moral, and intel- 
frequently the teachers prefer men for officers who cannot criti- lectual status of the two Boards is about that of the Boards of Alder- 
cise their acquirements, For a few years after the passage of the pres-; men and Councilmen. There are good men in all of them, but they 
ent school law some of the most respectable citizens filled the offices; are powerless. But over the Board of Education there is no control, 
but the city officials soon found there wasa placer to be worked at their no veto power whatever. They are responsible to no one, are complete © 
very doors equal to any to be found on the Pacific coast. Since then masters of the situation, and can spend what they please. 

we have seen them, from alderman down, familiar as they are with all| The most respectable portion of both boards favor a commission, 
the jobbery and corruption found in other branches of the city govern- and those of them who oppose it are endeavoring to be appointed 
ment, devoting themselves to the cause of public education. | commissioners, should the bill now before the committee become a 


The members of both boards, most of whom have no social stand-| law. Even the clerk of the Board above referred to has been circu- 
ing, are nominated by irresponsible conventions, composed, in most | lating a petition, to be signed by the teachers, asking his appointment 
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as one of the commissioners. What an improvement such a commis- | 
sion would be! 


Will the gentlemen in’ the Legislature from the rural districts, in | 








consideration for what the city contributes to support schools through- | 
out the State, look into this matter through their own eyes, not 
through the glasses the Board of Education would fasten on their 
noses, and see whether they would support scheols in their own districts 
at half the expense which many of those here entail on the city, and 
how long they or their constituents would tolerate such a concern? 
Gratuitous service has proved to be the worst service the city receives, 
and is always a fraud on the tax-payers. Witness the Board of Super- 
visors, The clumsy contrivance which governs the schools is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Let us have a few men to the manor born (not, if 
possible, appointed at Albany) fairly paid to devote their entire time 
to the work, and giving bonds proportionate to the trust confided for 
its faithful performance ; a fixed amount for clerical aid ; high schools, 
limited in number by law, so that no influence will avail to retain any 
beyond those strictly necessary ; a higher grade for the primaries, and 
some check against unnecessary appropriations of the public funds, 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Paris, Feb. 8, 1867. 

Tne late bad weather, however much it may interfere with the Parisian 
passion for showing off finery in the open air, has no perceptible effect on the 

gayeties which form the most serious occupation of a Parisian winter. Din- 
ners, soirées, balls, the opera, theatres, and lectures under the name of 
** conferences ” (as inappropriate a designation as that adopted by Anglo- 
Saxons) are in the fall flow of the usual stream of dissipation that consti- 
tutes a Parisian season. The American colony, very numerous this winter, 
and expecting to be reinforced in the course of the coming spring by 80,000 
fellow-citizens from the other side of the Atlantic, is not only enjoying 
itself immensely in the way of dinners and soirées, but is doing a thriving 
business in the matrimonial line, to the vast vexation of French mammas hav- 
ing daughters to dispose of. To the long list of noble game already bagged 
by American sportswomen must now be added the bringing down by fair Miss 
Curtis of young Count de Talleyrand, one of the most brilliant partis of the 
matrimonial field of to-day. The count’s lineage is aristocratic enough to 
satisfy the yearnings of the most republican belle : he is the eldest son of the 
Duke de Dino, nephew of the Duke de Valencay and of the Marchioness de 
Castellane, first cousin of the Prince of Sagan, and grandson of the famous 
Duchess of Talleyrand, Princess of Sagan, daughter of the Duke of Courland 
who died only three years ago, and whose beauty, intelligence, and grace 
made her for so many years the queen of Parisian fashion, and of whom 
Madame de Staél so often said that she would give the half of her lifetime 
to change places with her. The young count has lately come back from 
Mexico, where he had gained promotion and honors in the French expedi- 
tionary corps. On his return, he went at once to Nice to see his father, and 
there made the acquaintanceship that is about to convert a daughter of the 
great Republic into the future Duchess de Dino. Several other American 
beauties are making a sensation in the gay circles of this cosmopolitan capi- 
tal, and are likely to carry off heavy prizes, thus sharing the run of matri 

monial luck with several of the leading actresses of the day, among whom 
Mademoiselle Taglioni has just married a cousin of the King of Prussia; 
Mile. Kreutzer, Prince Paul de Taxis, of one of the noblest houses of Ger- 
many ; Mlle. Fontelive, the Prince of Thurn and Taxis ; and Mlle. Charlotte 
Wolter, ‘‘ the German Rachel,” Count Charles O’Sullivan. What an impor- 
tation of the red blood of ordinary humanity into houses in whose veins 
only the bluest of blue blood has been flowing for centuries! 

The society of political economy, headed by Messrs. Michel Chevalier and 
Wolowski, who took so leading a part in the elaboration of the Anglo- 
French treaty of commerce, have given a grand banquet to Mr. Gladstone. 
The affair passed off most successfully. The two leading apostles of free 
trade in France made excellent speeches ; and Mr. Gladstone delivered an ora 
tion which, though he committed the solecism of speaking English, seems to 
have completely won the hearts of his auditors by the extremely attractive 
delivery which has made him very popular as a speaker in his own country. 

A number of literary and artistic dinners have taken place at Brébant’s 
restaurant—one, composed of the friends of a late well-known artist, who, 
before his death, promised his friends to come back to this sublunary sphere 
on the first Friday of every month, and to dine with them. Another was 
got up by a group of authors and actors of repute, eager to profit by the culi- 


| ment to the directorship of the French school of painting at Rome. 
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third, whose forty-two guests included Meissonier, Gudin, Achard, Frére, 
ilamon, Jules Janin, Jouvin, Dumas Jr., and a host of equally eminent 
artists and men of letters, was given to Hébert, the painter, on his appoint- 
At one 
of these banquets, the Marquis de Créqui, a connoisseur in all that regards 
the dinner-table, expressed his regretful surprise at the disappearance from 
modern repasts of various dainties in vogue a century ago, and expatiated 
especially on the excellence of a robin-red-breast pie, immensely in favor at 
that epoch, but now unknown. This pie, which the marquis remembered 
to have eaten at his grandmother’s table, and which he declared to be “ the 
most delicate eating he had ever been favored with,” was the favorite dainty 
of her friend, the famous Cardinal de Gréves ; equally well known for his 
oddities, his benevolence, and his love of good cheer. The cardinal, who 
was very fond of cards, was never known to play for money, but he had no 
scruple in playing for a bushel of tender young peas in mid-winter, or for a 
bott'e of Schiraz wine, at 300 francs the bottle, or for any other rare and 
costly delicacy. If he won, the cardinal accepted, and dined on these gas- 
tronomic wagers; if he lost, he paid the winner with a copy of his sermons, 
splendidly printed and embellished, with magnificent binding and gilt-edged 
leaves, fifty copies of which he always took with him wherever he went, with 
a prudent eye to such eventualities. It is recorded of this prince of the 
Church that having one day to cross a forest with his secretary and ser- 
vants, the party were surrounded by the renowned brigand-band of Car- 
touche, and that the latter, having learned the quality of his captive, gener- 
ously set the entire party at liberty without ransom ; whereupon the car- 
dinal, perceiving that there still remained about half of a red-breast pasty, 
on which the brigands had been lunching, requested Cartouche to complete 
the courtesy of his conduct by giving him the remains of the pasty and a 
bottle of the excellent wine with which they had been washing it down. 
To which request, Cartouche replied by inviting the cardinal with his at- 
tendants to join him at table; giving him to understand that he would only 
part with the pie in exchange for the honor of eating with his lordship. 
The struggle in the cardinal’s mind appears to have been severe ; but the 
sense of dignity carried the day, and the ecclesiastical grandee went on his 
way, leaving the brigands to the enjoyment of the envied delicacy. The 
prosaic gourmets who dine together every week, at forty francs per head, un- 
der the auspices of the great culinary oracle, Baron Brisse, are about to treat 
themselves to this dainty of a past era, utterly regardless of the poetic asso- 
ciations which should suffice to protect the ‘“ wee birdie” so prone to seek 
the companionship of man. It is bad enough to be obliged to eat fowls and 
pigeons, but aline must be drawn somewhere ; and who that has his nervous 
centre out of his stomach would not prefer dining on a piece of dry bread 
rather than on the trustful little visitor the description of which, in his work 
on “ Natural History,” Buffon so odiously winds up by remarking that “ this 
affectionate little songster is eaten roasted, with bread-crumbs ?” 

Maurice Sand has just come out with a delightful book entitled “ The 
World of Butterflies,” containing sixty-two exquisite illustrations from the 
author’s pencil of the improvident beauties of which he treats. The illus- 
trious “ George” has contributed a charming preface to her son’s book, and 
an admirable letter on “ The Mystery of the Beautiful in Creation,” inter- 
calated into the text of the work. “ The magnificence of the creation,” she 
writes, “ consists in its wisdom, in the unity of its plan, and in the variety 
of its combinations. You will only understand the Creator (in so far as it is 
given to man to understand him), on condition of leaving in your mind the 
smallest possible amount of ignorance in regard to the world which you in- 
habit.” 

The admirers of Michelet will be glad to learn that his last work, 
“TL’Oiseau,” is being illustrated by Giacomelli, the eminent artist, who has 
so ably performed the same office for those other favorite works of the same 
author, “ La Mer” and “ L’Insecte.” 

The question as to whether M. Ponsard will or will not be allowed to 
produce his new play of “Galileo,” against which the whole clerical party 
is working as one man, is still undecided, the general opinion being that the 
Emperor will, at last, throw his influence into the scale on behalf of the 
rights of history and common sense. George Sand is dramatizing her beau- 
tiful novel, ‘Mont Revéche,” for the Odéon. M. Emile de Girardin, with a 
group of friends, including the impresario who is about to bring out his 
new play, “A Millionaire’s Daughter,” is making the round of all the thea- 
tres of the capital, for the purpose of selecting actresses to represent the 
characters of the forthcoming play, on which the ex-editor of Za Presse is 
understood to count for his glorification as a dramatist, his claim to which 
distinction is by no means so generally recognized as the vanity of the well. 
known journalist would like it to be. Mademoiselle Déjazet, the oldest 





nary indications furnished in such profusion by Baron Brisse; while a 


actress on the European stage (she is considerably over seventy), and still, 
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for vivacity, grace, and agility, one of the youngest (she plays the parts of 
ingenuous young heroines of “sweet sixteen”), came near killing herself a 
few nights since, on the boards of her own pretty little theatre. Tripping 
across the stage in her usual airy way, she inadvertently got her foot en- 
tangled in the long train of another actress, and came heavily to the ground, 
her forehead striking against a projecting point of the wainscoting. The 
veteran juvenile was taken up insensible and carried from the stage amidst 
a chorus of expressions of alarm and regret on the part of the audience, who 
took it for granted that she had received some serious injury ; but a quarter 
of an hour afterwards she reappeared as smiling and, apparently, as sound 
as ever, and resumed her part amidst the acclamations of the spectators. 
The great event, however, of the theatrical world during tiie past fortnight 
has been the appearance of Miss Cora Pearl, one of the leading “ licnesses ” 
of the demi-monde, as Cupid in Offenbach’s famous extravaganza of “Or- 
phée aux Enfers,” at the Bouffes, the approaches to which theatre were 
literally clogged up on the night in question with the carriages of princes, 
dukes, marquises, counts, barons, and untitled notabilities of all sorts, fe- 
male as well as male. All that considers itself “virtuous” here has been, 
of course, in a state of fury at the furore created by this whim of the siren 
in question ; but the tide of fashion is strong in this region, and the adorers 
of Miss Cora have shown that they possessed, at least, “ the courage of their 
opinion.” The new Cupid was once the most beautiful of blue-eyed 
houris; she is now ugly; she lacks grace and charm, and speaks French 
with a strong English accent anything but pleasing. But she is the mis- 
chievous Circe who has absorbed innumerable fortunes, ruined the peace of 


innumerable ménages, turned the heads of innumerable fools, and excited as | 


long a list of the baser passions of envy, hatred, and jealousy as any woman 
living ; and, accordingly, all the “fast men” here congregated, a goodly 
number of “ fast” women, and a few women of repute with whom curiosity 
proved stronger than anger, made up a compact “cram” to witness the 
début of the “ Pearl.” The latter made her appearance arrayed principally 
in diamonds, with which she seemed all atwinkle from top to toe, even to 
the buttons of her buskins, which were composed of the same precious 
stones. Such is the madness of Miss Cora’s devotees that a golden key 
(probably only gilded) which she carried in one of the scenes was bought by 


one of them for 450fr., and another had actually offered 50,000fr. for her | 


buskins, whether with or without the buttons aforesaid, does not appear. 
The lady’s performance was sufficiently poor, but she is said to persist in 
her determination to adopt the theatrical line ; and the other actresses of 
the Bouffes, enraged at the influence of the interloper with M. Vacollier, the 
manager of that popular little theatre, have revenged themselves by giving 
him the title of “ Var-Collier de Perle.” 


While the demi-monde has thus been turning the rest of the world upside 
down, the grandees of the official and aristocratic spheres are going wild 


intended, but forgot, to crown the female head; and offers his services to 
decorate his fair customers in the same style for evening parties. 

The Red, White, and Blue is coming over here for the Exhibition, and 
will be shown in the basin of the fountain of the Pompeiian Palace, in the 
Avenue Montaigne ; and an American company has engaged to keep a ship, 
during the Exhibition, at a distance of threé nautical miles from the French 
shore; the said ship to be fitted up as a restaurant and boarding-house, and 
| devoted to the exercise of all the games of hazard which the French Gov- 
ernment, in its paternal solicitude for the well-being of its subjects, has made 
illegal on the soil of France. 





| 


Correspondence. 


TARIFFS ON OULTURE. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


T do not find time to read THE NATION as promptly and regularly as I 
would wish, and therefore I have only now had the opportunity to see the 
assault on the proposed tariff on books in your number for February 21. I 
entertain too sincere a respect for the ability and influence of THE Nation 
| to feel inclined to leave uncontradicted the statements you have made, be- 
| lieving that, had you examined the subject more thoroughly, some, at least, 
of the assertions and conclusions put forth would have been withheld. 
| We have spent some $3,500,000,000 in vindicating the principles of re- 
| publican democracy and freedom, and we should not wince in paying the 
‘bill. We propose to raise some $500,000,000 per annum for that purpose, 
‘and such a revenue cannot be exacted without entering into the cost of 
| every product of human labor. To this bookscan form no exception. I ob- 
serve that I pay you five dollars for a year's subscription, and I do not 
grudge the money, for no outlay brings me ina fuller return ; though I know 
that but for the war I could have enjoyed the same amount of instructive 
reading for three dollars. Yet as your journal is local and cannot be ex- 
posed to competition from abroad, you are independent of tariffs and can 

serenely suggest the sweeping into the sea of unfortunate book publishers, 

| or their swamping under the torrent of foreign importatiens. I cannot but 
‘think that, like the goat in Phedrus, you take some advantage of your 
position. 

I am paying today to my printers and paper-makers quite twice the: 
| rates that I did before the war, and I must necessarily ask for my goods an 
increased price. Unlike most other manufacturers, I have not advanced my 
| prices proportionately. For three or four years I have been doing business 
| on a smaller percentage of profit than of old, and those profits are realized 


} 








| 





over a troubadour, a young kineherd of Poitou, just discovered by the Mar-| in & depreciated currency, of which the purchasing power, as you know, 
quis de Coral, son-in-law of Marquis d’Audiffret, who has brought back the | bears a very unpleasant comparison with that of specie in former times. I 
youth with him, on his return from that remote province, and is now show- | C82 endure all this patiently, for I know that in dealing with the inevitable 
ing him off at the Duchess Tascher de la Pagerie’s and other salons of equal | patience is the only philosophy, and T am cheerfully content to bear my full 
brilliancy and renown. This young man is not only a living repository of | share of the common burden ; but when even this is threatened by the ris- 


all the old songs of France, but possesses a wonderful gift of improvisation, ing tide of importations patience is no longer in place, and I feel that I have 


At the Duchess Tascher’s, a few evenings ago, after he had charmed the 
distinguished company with his songs, some one gave him a paper contain- 


ing a list of the most absurd and impossible words, with a request that he | 
would find rhymes for them, and so work them up into verse; and this he | 


did, without a moment’s hesitation, to the admiration of all present. A 
lady then requested him to compose a poem on the cold weather which had 
then got us in its grip; the young man thereupon declaimed a really charm- 
ing composition, into which he introduced the tragic event that had just 
occurred on the ice at Regent’s Park, and various scenes of real life, some 
of which, painting the distress of the poor at these seasons of exceptional 
severity, were so vivid and so touching as to draw tears from the listeners. 


Frederick Mistral, the grand Languedocian poet, who, like the late poet, 


Jasmin of Aglu, writes only in the old Provencal tongue—so much finer | 


and more delicate, say those who understand it, than the modern French— 


has just published a new poem, “ Calendal,” said to be even finer than those | 


which have preceded it, but as utterly unintelligible for the mass of the 
French people as though it were written in Greek or Hebrew. 


A furious battle has sprung up between the more ad¥anced chiefs of the 
old Republican party and the priests, the former having proposed a national 
subscription of ten sous per head for the erection of a statue to Voltaire. 
Imagine the outcry provoked by such a proposition ! 


An ingenious coiffeur of the Rue Vivilune has just invented a wig of real 
gold, which he gallantly declares will supply the ntmdve with which natore 


' starved, the starvation will extend to the minda of teaders, 


a tight to ask that the same necessities of revenue which enhance every- 
thing which I purchase shall likewise enhance the price of that which I 
have to sell. 

The tariff of 1856 levied, I believe, a duty of eight per cent. ad valorem 
on books. I never troubled myself about it, for I could manufacture nearly 
‘as cheap as our English competitors, and I feel quite able to take care of my- 
self when the odds against me are not too great. If now you could abolish 
taxation, you might, so far as my business is concerned, abolish duties, and 
I will engage to manufacture books and sell them in competition with Eng- 
land in any market in the world. When I am weighted down, however, I 
ask that my rival be not admitted to the race-course without some fraction 
of his share of avoirdupois. 

Having said so much for myself and my brethren of the “ trade,” I freely 
admit that literature and learning are to be dealt with on higher considera- 
| tions than the pecuniary advantage of a class, whether large or small, and 
had I not considered that the action of those who have been endeavoring to 
| modify the tariff has been directed to the common benefit, I would not have 
' ventured to undertake its defence. I think that you will hardly deny that, 

in the long run and on general principles, the interests of readers, authors, 
and publishers are identical, just as are those of labor and capital, however 
| discordant they may appear in special cases. All patent and copyright laws 
| are founded upon this conviction. If authors and publishers make money, 
the public will be supplied with abundance of reading matter ; if they are 
Mr. Alexander 
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Strahan, in a very candid letter addressed to the London Bookseller of Jan. should hold the publishers up to public detestation as men who are virtually 
31, 1866, boasted that the existing condition of affairs would soon result in conspiring against the best interests of the republic. 
there no more being an English and American edition of thesame book than | Very respectfully, 

there now is an English and Irish. As all American books of note are now | 


reprinted in England, the fulfilment of this prophecy, which you are doing | 
what you can to bring about, means that no books but afew school manuals; [We do not blame publishers, any more than any other men who 


and Jeeal magazines will be published here. 1 leave you to estimate what, have money invested in a business, for doing what they can to pre- 
under such circumstances, would be the intellectual progress and culture for yent themselves from being ruined by taxes and foreign competition, 
which you make so vigorous a plea. If publishing and authorship are | Our remarks, too, in the article referred to, applied to paper-makers just 
prosperous, the higher education and training are stimulated. In the 'as much as to publishers, But we do maintain that in all the legisla- 
present exceptional condition of business, a moderate degree of protection i8 | tion of the last six years Congress has considered the interests of book 
a Meecenas whose encouragement of literature entails no sacrifice of personal “manufacturers exclusively, and paid no attention to those of readers 
—o —_ —a i ia tale /and authors, and habitually refuses to consider any side of literature but 

‘his le ne to consider the measure of that protection for which we | . . = : 7 
1is leads 1 : ~_ ..| the material side. We do not know what “A Publisher” calls 

have asked, and to see whether, even granting your view of the matter, it | ,, ng . 

c : | prohibitory,” but we can only say that as long as the dollar now 

would prove so disastrous to the best interests of culture as you assume that ’ 7 f 5 ¢ 
| counts only for fifty cents on every book we import, anything added to 


A PUBLISHER. 


it would be. You assert that the proposed duty of 25 cents per pound | hi ‘ R 
wh: Awa . 2 __ja ¢ sellin? . she 7 . $ 

weight on recent English books and 10 cents per pound on old and foreign | ‘ we five per cent.—is “ well-nigh prohibitory,” and does stop im- 

ation on the part of the great body of readers. We have no desire 


books “ is all but prohibitory.” I cannot but think that you have accepted | POTt , ; . 
without due examination the assertion of some interested party, for I am | to see all American books published in England, It would be a great 


sure that you would not knowingly make so palpable a misrepresentation | Misfortune ; and so far from trying to bring it about, we are doing what 
especially as your remarks are directed not to the novels, poetry, books of | we can to prevent it. We therefore object to all legislation which has 
travels, etc., which are likely to be reprinted here, and for which you profess | no better object than to punish Mr. Alexander Strahan for his foolish 


no particular interest, but to the higher order of works suited to the scholar, | speeches; and we warn American publishers that the only true and 


for which there is no large demand anywhere. | lasting foundation for their business is the prevalence of high culture 
In comparing a specific with an ad valorem duty, it is necessary to pre- in America. Nothing strikes so severe a blow at native publishers as 
mise that in London the ordinary “trade discount,” or deduction from the | anything which retards or prevents the growth of original native 
retail price of books, is 25 per cent. I can make special arrangements with | thinkers and writers—and noth’ vg does this as much as dear books. — 
English publishers for editions of popular works, which would otherwise be | Ep. Nation.] 
reprinted here, and can purchase them at very low prices, for the English | ; 
publishers are eagerly seeking to control our markets and break down com- | 
petition ; but when I order a few copies of a book, I am obliged to be con- | CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIO EDUCATION. 
tent with the 25 per cent. Now,I have weighed a number of English |To THe EpiTor or THE Nation: 
books, and I find that 25 cents per pound in gold will average less than| Under this heading I alluded, last week, to a few questions which the 
twenty (20) per cent. upon the net wholesale price which I pay in London. | public mind is beginning or has begun to ask in regard to our American 
This surely is no prohibitory duty, and it is even less than the existing tariff | college system. There are other enquiries on the same subject that no less 
of 25 percent. On old books and foreign books the proposed duty of 10 cents | urgently demand an answer. 
per pound is scarcely more than nominal—hardly, indeed, sufficient to pay For example, the college degrees are becoming an open question. Does 
the cost of collection. It is, as you cannot but see, an enormous diminution | the bachelor’s diploma mean all it says, and does one small! head carry all 
of the existing impost, and was especially designed to encourage the forma-|the knowledge which that parchment warrants to the bearer? To be 
tion of libraries and to stimulate that higher culture on which so much of | sure, he is usually a bachelor (all the better for him, since Heaven help him 
the future destinies of the Republic depends. | if he has a family to support on the strength of what he has learned in col- 
On the books, therefore, in which you specially and properly feel an | lege), but is he all the rest of it? Of course we do not pretend to know, for 
interest, the proposed tariff is far more liberal than the present one. Indeed, | it is all in Latin. It is very wicked (the missionary agents tell us) for the 
those earnest students and men of science whose cause you plead will rarely | Popish priests to talk to the people in an unknown tongue, but of course it is 
even have to draw the purse-strings to pay this reduced rate of 25 cents per | pardonable in the colleges. And does the master’s degree mean that the 
pound, for nearly all the works of the high class which they require are | young man is a master of all arts, or of any, or is it merely a reward of 
German and French, and these they will be able to obtain at the lowest and | merit for having consented to live in this sinful world for three years after 
almost nominal rate. In addition to this, libraries and other public institu- graduating ? 
tions are authorized to import copies of books for their own use free of duty. Even the very classics have been desecrated, and the questions which 
On the other class of publications, the lighter and more ephemeral litera- | Sydney Smith asked are again demanding the answer which they did not 
ture, which comes into competition with American authors and publishers, | reccive in his day. Shallour youth always be offered up on the classical 
the working of the proposed specific rate, low as it is, will increase the duty | altar? Have the classics the pre-eminence, nay, the monopoly, that is claim. 
somewhat, and for this we have striven. We have felt for some time that | ed for them as a disciplinary study or a means of culture? What powers 
on books of this class there was no protection afforded by an ad valorem rate. | of the mind do they strengthen? The memory first, no doubt, and next 
Mr. Odell, the late Naval Officer of New York, I am told, declared it to be | the power of forgetting. For no unaided faculty of oblivion could enable the 
his experience that in importations of books undervalued invoices were the | student so thoroughly to discharge himself of his linguistic attainments 
rule and honest ones the exception. Mr. Strahan, in the letter alluded to|as do our undergraduates in the course of two years. Do Latin and 
above, was obliging enough to explain how the English publisher could | Greek enlarge the powers of observation, of abstraction, of generalization, 
employ a third party to stand between him and his New York branch, and | of ratiocination? Power of language and precision of expression, doubtless, 
receive and make out invoices at nominal rates. No appraiser ean be ex- | they may give, if the pupil is taught to transfer the exact idea of his author 
pected to know the “market value at the place of exportation” of such | into clear, terse, elegant English. But of what fraction of one per cent. of 
articles as books, and the unanimous testimony of experienced custom house | our students is this true? Power of confining the attention and the gene. 
officials is that the only way to avoid frauds upon the revenue is to levy | ral improvement of character that come from diligent occupation and the 
specific duties on every article capable of being so rated. Why we have | conquest of difficulties the classics may give, if the pupil does not interline 
been anxious to obtain a specific rate on books you can perhaps understand | his text book with the vernacular, copied from the Oxford translations. But 
when I have it on good authority that in the negotiations between the | if he does so interline, is it not idle to talk about discipline? and if in addi- 
various bookselling interests, resulting in the plan proposed, the importers | tion he does this by stealth, what is the bearing of the process upon his char- 
offered to make no opposition to a duty of 75 per cent. ad valorem if we | acter and his morals ? 
would abandon a specific rate which, as I have shown above, only amounts Is not this fact very significant as to the effect on the mind of the pupil? 
to about 20 per cent. on the ordinary English wholesale prices. Our young men at the most susceptible period of their lives are daily read- 
No manufacturing interest, I suspect, has approached Congress with so | ing the narratives of the most debasing actions, the deification of drunken- 
moderate a claim for protection, or one in which the interests of the con-| ness and lust, and reading Looks which would be indicted if printed in Eng- 
sumer were more carefully guarded. I think it hard, therefore, that you | lish, and ‘dwelling on scenes ‘against [which the early Christian teachers 
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warned their disciples, and yet we cannot see that their morals are affected. 
We ask the teachers with some solicitude, and they reassure us by saying, 
“ Really, the fact is, that the boys understand so little what they read, and 
enter so slightly into its spirit, that it does them no harm.’* The defence 
may be perfect as against the particular charge, but how far does it better 
the case for the classics? It reminds us of the reply made by Deacon ’ 
of Bellingham, Mass., in the days when a brisk trade was carried on there 





in the manufacture of guns to be sent to the Northwest and bartered with | 


the Indians for furs. The good man, willing to turn an honest penny, had 
just completed a considerable consignment with the barrels made of cast- 
iron. One of his brethren expostulated with him. ‘‘ How could you do so, 
deacon? Why, they will burst and send the poor creatures into eternity.” 
“ Brother,” said the deacon, with an air of injured rectitude, blended with 
holy complacency, “I was particular to guard against that very danger. I 
made them all without any touch-holes.” 

Is it reasonable to suppose, men will ask, that because the classics were 
a great aid, were (if you choose) the chief instrument, three or four cen- 
turies ago, in the enlightenment of the human mind, they are as indispen- 
sable now? Does not all the most valuable food for the human mind to-day 
lie outside of the classics : to wit, history, science, metaphysics, belles-lettres, 
and ethics ? 

And is the same exclusive deference due to the classics as in the ages 
when they were the repository and vehicle of all knowledge? Because the 
stage-coach, the packet-ship, the canal boat, the flail, the distaff, the bow 
and arrows, the arquebus, the flint-lock were of unspeakable value once, 
must we devote years to learning their use now? Was it not, indeed, for 
being in advance of their times that we honor the classical authors, and shall 
we show vur admiration for them now by falling behind our own times? 
Are we not most truly pupils of Aristotle and Plato and Socrates when we 
practise original enquiry and abandon obsolete traditions ? 

Is it not, moreover, a very unfair mode of ar ament that is applied to 
this question? When it is asked what is the power of the established cur- 
riculum and of classical lore to enlarge the human understanding, we are 
pointed to men who have been thus educated, and then to the men who have 
had no education at all, and we are complacently desired to compare the two 
classes. Now, it appears to us, O learned men! that if this were done by 
anybody but you, we should consider it the grossest sophistry. We know 
very well that any employment of the mind is better than mental stagna 
tion. But the real question is between this learning and that which men 
might have gained at the same cost of time and labor. It is not, if we un- 
derstand the matter, between going by stage and limping on foot, but 
between the stage-coach and the lightning express. The precise question 
which we wish answered is this: Would or would not the six, eight, or ten 
best years of youth, now demanded for Latin or Greek, be better employed 
in learning something of the marvellous works of God in history, in science, 
and in the world of mind ? 


* We once heard a veteran teacher relieve the anxiety of a mother in precisely 
these words. 
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We hope that we shall not be persistently misunderstood. We do not 
wish to ignore or exclude classical study. We know that there are men 
whose genius points unmistakably to attainments in this direction, and for 
whose future labors such pursuits are invaluable. We want to have our 
clergyman go as far back as he can to the original sources of the doctrines 
which he teaches. The more he knows of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 

Aramaic the better. 

To forbid men to study the classics would be as despotic as to compel them 
todo so. We believe in entire liberty of choice. Because we think that we 
can get a better knowledge of the English tongue by the study of our best 
English writers,* is no reason why we should forbid you to besiege English 
by the gradual approaches of Sanscrit, Greek, and the Gothic tongues. 
Only, pray allow us the same liberty that we concede to you, and do not 
compel us to forego all the treasures of knowledge, or, as an indispensable 
condition, to wade through year upon year of classical superficiality. If we 
cannot be educated men, and know all about the difference between ¢: xa 
and «ac ez, at least do not prevent us from being such ignorant men as 
| George Stephenson, Hugh Miller, and Abraham Lincoln. 


Just such enquiries #s these, men unlearned, perhaps, but not wholly de 
| void of common sense, are making. The question isopen. And the next 
| query addressed the boards of our colleges, we apprehend, will be: “ Will 
you, the guardians of high public education, in your colleges teach us and 
our sons what we want to learn and must learn, or shall we, after having 
| endowed you with the wealth that our own labors have earned, begin anew 
and establish institutions that shall afford to those of us who do not choose a 
learned profession an education in the line of our favorite avocation ?” 


Such is the utterance of the unclassical and uncollegiate world. And if 
from them an appeal is made to the men who have tested in their own lives 
| the time-honored classical course, and if we ask their judgment in the 
| premises, we know of one, at least, who would reply, “ Haud ignarus loquor,” 
or, in the more idiomatic language of the Bowery,‘ I have been there.” I 
| began at the age of eight years to pursue the study of Latin, which was 
“speedily followed by its cousin Greek. Ten of the best years of youth were 
passed in their study, under teachers of deserved eminence, and with every 
advantage for attainment in these departments. Subsequently, at different 
periods, nearly as much time has been spent in communicating the same 
knowledge to others. Meanwhile, not a day or an hour passes that I am 
not harassed, mortified, and crippled for want of the knowledge which | 
might have gained with ease during a fraction of the years spent with irk. 


someness and anguish in gaining a superficial knowledge of the ancient 
tongues. I have no desire that my descendants should buy repentance at so 
dear a rate. And it is a sense of the inadequacy of these pursuits to satisfy 
the average mind—a sense derived from my own experience and much ob 
servation—which has made me a refurmed classivist. A Gorntc MAN. 


New Haven, Feb. %3. 


* For example, by the use of Mr. Marsh's admirable little book. 
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The Complete Phonographer. 


By JAMES E. MUNSON, 
Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s Court of New 
York. One vol. 12mo, price (post-paid) $2 2%. 

“The Complete Phonographer, for its clearness of 
statement and fulness of details, will, doubtless, take 
the precedence of all previous manuals on the subject,”"— 
New York Tribune. 

‘It is by far the best hook on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishes that which heretofore has been onl 
a name with very little behind it—the ‘ American Stand- 
ard System.’ ’’— 7he Nation. 


Send a stamp for a circular, 


R. H. JOHNSTON & CO., Publishers, 
64 Nassau Street, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


Harlem, and other Poems. 
By B. J. LEEDOM. 


Superb illustrations; thick paper, crown S8vo, price %5. 
“The most ee ne book of the kind which 
has ever met eur eye.’’— Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1867. 


te Orders solicited. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
PUBLISHER, 
17 anp 19 Sours Srxtu St., PHILADELPHIA, 





A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 


HUMAN VOICE 


ever yct introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
rooms. 
GEO, G. SAXE & CO., 

417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


Made from pure materials, similar to the best English 
and French Soaps, becomes extremely hard. and, there- 
fore, not liable to the unavoidable waste suffered in the 
use of common brown soap. Cottons and linens washed 
with it retain the desired whiteness. It is also a good 
toilet and bathing soap. 

Each pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make THREE 
GALLONS of Goop sort soap by the simple addition of 
water. In New York it leads all other soaps, and only 
needs a trial to be approved everywhere. We can refer 
to the editors of this paper and hundreds of intelligent 
families concerning its merits. Pyle’s Saleratus and 
Cream Tartar are also the best in use. 


SOLD; BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, N. Y. 





Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 
WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 


Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook 


and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


234 Water Street, New York, 
mond for Circulars. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jan, 25, 1867. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 


Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist 
December, 1866: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1866, to 3ist December, 1866............. $8,282,021 26 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1866. 2,188,325 15 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. $10,470,346 41 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1866, 
to 31st December, 1866. ; 


$7,632,236 70 


period . $5,683,895 05 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses... . $1,194,173 23 
The Company bas the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks........ ... $6,771,885 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,129,350 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 221,260 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at ....... E 141,66 24 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 3,837,735 41 
OEM cbcc tdkkaso. Kacdenscencencccas 434,207 81 


Total Amount of Assets.............. $12,536,304 46 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1864 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 
and cancelled. 

A dividend of Twenty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned ang oe of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

William E. Dodge, 
Charles Dennis, 

C. A. Hand, 

David Lane, 

Henry Coit, 

Benj. Babcock, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Lewis Curtis, 

Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 

Lowell Holbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Pheipe, 

George S. Stephenson, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


John D. Jones, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
B. J. Howland, 
James Bryce, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, _ 
Fletcher Westray, 
Daniel 8S. Miller, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Henry K. Bogert, 
R. Warren Weston, 
James Low, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Caleb Barstow, 
William H. Webb, A. P. Pillot, 
J. Henry Burgy, Sheppard Gandy. 
Paul Spofford, Robert L. Taylor, 
Charles P. Burdett, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, 


Capital, * . : - $3,000,000 


Incorporated in 1816. 


Losses Parp 1n 46 YEARS,........ ° $17,485,894 00 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January !, 1866, $4,067,455 80 





Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... - 244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREBT, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A, ALEXANDER, Ageut, 


a 





UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARTER FERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OFFICE: 151 BROADWAY. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 


$1,021,100 00, 
and $457,119 OO in 


DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 


ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 
And now has, in its Capita] and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 

JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pear) Street. 

J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G, Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 

SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 

CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 383 West Twelfth Street. 

WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Strect. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Strect. 


EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirticth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


Ge Active and efficient AcENTs wanted. Apply as 
above. 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SuRP.LUvs, JuLy 1, 1866, - - 800,900 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cazeh Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D, STEBLE, President. 
P, NUFMAN, Sectetaty; 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


The Nation. 
THE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 





Summary of Business for the Year ending Jan. 31, 1867: 
SN IS TN Baie ona 5 Sais 5 ash desis ccs sccesecn sass $14,112,349 85 


Receipts during the Year: 


i hit oe nes onc dd SEAM Suet $5,145,550 18 
1,071,485 70-—$6,217,035 88 





Disbursements : $20,528,388 78 


Matured Endowments and Claims by Death... ........ 2+ ST74,966 67 
Dividends paid in Cash, or used as Cash in payment of 
POE bib 5 4565 ae woncksedecseus §dsIbbs, sasaseanees 667,790 73 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered Policies.............. 166,599 22 
Paid for Commissions................ RAAT Kendeo* 006s 258,491 39 
Paid for Purchase of future Commissions, Exchange, Post- 
age, Advertising, Taxes, and Medical Fees............ 592,314 24 
Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, Sandry Office and 
Law Expenses, Rent, etc................. cece eee eee. 228,926 51—2,690,088 76 
Se EE SN 6.5 bens btsadnsdnnedesa8l «0c 0nseseeecdmudbenabed $17,639,296 97 


Invested as follows: 


Cash in Bank and Truet Companies... vec eee e ee $1,547,450 07 
Bonds and Mortgages............... aan epabommmnmen)a6é 10,097,309 60 
WOME EE II co nc ccc cccstccccsccovesenscecs 5,003,108 73 
RE I SR Ra Te Es ee ee ee 937,711 98 
Due from Agents. 538,716 57 
——_——_—— $17,639,296 97 
Add: 
Is 55 640 a rgnmendinng ones isn ssssccisseesece $157,463 75 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of Cost............... 301,795 00 


Premiums deferred or in course of transmission........ 1,212,811 69 





—_ $1,672,070 44 
GROSS ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1867...........6.. cece cence eee eeee $19,311,367 41 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE YEAR........... ........ $8,526,947 12 


From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has been declared to policy- 
holders, available on the anniversaries of the dates of issue in the present year. 





A YOUNC LADY CRADUATE 


Wishes a Situation to teach English, See and Draw- 
‘ing, in a seminary or private famil % Address H. L., 
NaTIon Orrice, 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | 
| FOR USE IN | 
| THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 

Ss. Cc. & GC. C. WARD, 


Policies iseued (including those restored) during the year, 15,672, 


eneuring... ......--++++++- 


In force, February 1, 1867, 38,638 Policies, ensuring. . 


$146,908,733 61 


The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, Endowment Policies, 
payable at any age, not lees than ten years from the date of same, Survivorship Annoui- 
ties, and Children’s Endowments. 

Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, ae may be preferred. 

Policies of any description may be made payable to survivers or beneficiaries in 
annual instalments, running throngh a period of twenty years or less, with yearly div 
idends of interest, thus avoiding the risk and care of investments. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, 
MARTIN BATES, 
WILLIAM BETTS, 

JOHN WADSWORTH, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 

W. SMITH BROWN, 
RICHARD PATRICK, HENRY E. DAVIES, 
ALEX. W. BRADFORD, RICHARD A, McCURDY 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
EZRA WHEELER, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE 8. COR, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
FRANCIS sKIDDY, 


ISAAC ABBATT, jc... 
JOHN M. STUART, ( Secretaried, 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Hon, LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. A. W. BRADFORD, 


MINTURN POST, M.D., 
ISAAC L., KIP, M.D., 


Counsel. 


t Medical Examiners. 


| COLLECTIONS IN ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI 
PROMPTLY MADE. 
CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
j ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Best references given. 


MERCHANTS’ 


AGENTS FOR | 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, | 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, —_ 
‘Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rafus Waterman, Pro- | 
vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. S. | 
ields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title | 
or the business of advising on all matters of location, 
nd of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
ngs and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 


Uy 








Yorks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
arks, Cemeteries, and Gaviene 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway. FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


ew York, January i, 1866. 





ak | BARING BROTHERS & 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. 
46 Prove Street, New YorzE, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Russeil Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


UNION EXPRESS COMPANY. 


} —— 
| GENERAL EXPRESS FORWARDERS AND 
—$——_—— | COLLECTION AGENTS, 


By Special Trains and Messengers, over leading Railroad 
Lines, from the Atlantic Seaboard to the 
WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
Owned and controlled by the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers of the United States. 


COMPANY, 


CILMAP, 





New YorK OFFICES: 


| General Office, 365 and 367 BROADWAY, corner Franklin 
| _ Street. 
| Branch Office, 180 BROADWAY, between John Street 
and Maiden Lane. 
Western Freight Depot, corner Hudson and Leonard 
Streets. Eastern Freight Depot, Fourth Avenue, corner 
Thirty-Second Street. 


NORMAN C. MILLER, 


Genera) Manager in New York. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED copume) 
RANGES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, | 


OF ALL SIZES, 





FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


a | 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


At CLavgsRACK, CotumBia Co., N. Y. 





Kighieen Instructors ; Eight Departments. $300 a year. 
No Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. 
Lewis’s Gymnastics for Ladies ; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. | 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, | 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
Principal—F. N. Knarr, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. SLocum. 


MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
AT NAZARETH HALL, 
NortTHa¥PTon Co., PENN. 


Eetablished in 1785, and in successful operation for 
eighty-two years. 
For terms, etc., apply to 


REV. ROBT. DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Principal. 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MAcHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE §S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 


_DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 
The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 
91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND or Pratt, Oakiey & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


© DECKER & CO., 


New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome STREET, East of Broadway, N. Y. ° 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 





The Nation. 





| Mar. 7," 1867 


a = SS 





THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 





OF NEW YORK. 

CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, | 
CORNER CANAL STREET. | 

| 


This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties | 
of Life and Endowment, Policies, some of them with un- | 
usual advantages, especially to “* Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- | 
tinctive and very valuable features. | 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new | 


| plans to the public, it ie anxious to have them examined. | TRADE MARK— 


It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this | 
is, 


| 
ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 
2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; | 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, 1st, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 





EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to ali 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those ot 

eand health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, ion, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
ineured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company proposes 
allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the Company desires to charge 
as premium what the answer wil F pe indicate. For 
example, a person of 35 may be rated as 3, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 

If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“expectation,” and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
when insured. This is fair, and for the intcrest of 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in premiums, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
rates. 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE, 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly. 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence equally 
well, ~ where there is no agent a commission will be 

owed. 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 





GROYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JoP8ANote, 


TRADE MARK— 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. to No. 761. 


Fou Designati 
°o ng 
Birmingham. Numbers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


For sale by 








AFE 


MARVIN & CO. 


. 5265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {791 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, | + me 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— 
of American Institute. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, 8QUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this sosntey within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs. 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and pecu iarities 
of construction have been — by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as — as 
could be done without infringement on patent ts), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
Areegunen —— directly to the Fall Iron Frame. | 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
Resonator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 

This invention consists in providing the instrument 
(in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
board) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting a 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
never before attained in that class of instrument. 

The sound-board is ms mg ey between the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the great- 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob- 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, as 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and all who have heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to call and examine them. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 


, 


Vi anD 73 East FourRTEENTH STREET, } 





Between Fourth Avenne and Irving Place, New York. 











